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STRENGTH. 
BY PHBE CARY. 


Once, seeing the inevituble way 

My feet must tread through difficult places lay, 

“I cannot go alone,” I cried dismayed ; 

“J taint, I fall, I perish without aid.” 

Yet, when I looked to see if help was nigh, 

A creature weaker, wretcheder than I, 

One on whose head life’s fiercest storms had beat, 
Clung to my garments, falling at my feet. 

I saw; I paused no more; my courage found, 

I stooped and raised her gently from the ground; 
Through every peril safe I passed at length, 

For she who leaned upon me gave me strength. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 4. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton was re-elected president; Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, vice-president; Miss 
Rachel G. Foster, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, treasurer; 
Mrs. Eliza T. Wilbur and Mrs. Julia A. 
Wilbur, auditors. Mrs. Matilda Joslyn 
Gage was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, in place of Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, whose business engage- 
ments prevent her from continuing in the 
position. The toreigu delegates to the 
international council were elected foreign 
corresponding secretaries. Further par- 
ticulars of the proceedings will be given 
next week. 











Oskaloosa, Kan., has elected a woman 
as mayor and four women as town coun- 
cil. Last year Argonia elected a woman 
a8 mayor, and Syracuse had a city coun- 
cil composed wholly of women. ‘The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that other 
towns are following the example. In 
Oskaloosa the ladies had an overwhelming 
majority, and were serenaded by the city 
band when the result was known. ‘The 
New York World says: 

“Mary D. Lowman is the wife of the 
Register of Deeds, and the mother of two 
children, and is at present the efficient 
assistant in the offive of the Register of 
Deeds. Hannah A. Moore is the wife of 
one of the city’s most prominent attor- 
neys. Sarah EK. Balsley is the wife of Dr. 
J. W. Balsley, a leading physician. Mrs. 
Carrie Johnson's husband is cashier in 
the Oskaloosa bank. Mrs. Mittie Golden 
is the wife of an expert mechanic, and the 
mother of two bright little girls. The 
four first named are matronly ladies -of 
middle age or past; the last two are 
younger. They are all highly intelligent 
and universally esteemed ladies, and have 

confidence of the community in their 
ability to successfully manage the city 
affairs. They were given a serenade by 
the band after the vote was counted show- 
ise their overwhelming victory, and there 


§ 4 general disposition to give them every 
encouragement.” 
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Gov. Long, on April 2, presented in the 
United States House of Representatives a 
petition from women of the International 
Council, urging the passage of the Blair 

‘cational Bill. A copy of the petition 
Was placed on the desk of each Represen- 
tative. On the same day about 150 
—— Suffragists assembled in the ladies’ 
oe room of the Senate at eight 

Clock, where they were given audience 








by the Senate committee on woman suf- 
frage. Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Shattuck, Mrs. Grote, of Norway, Miss 
Trigg, of Finland, Mrs. Chant, of Eng- 
land, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mer- 
rick, of Louisiana, Mrs. Keefer, of ‘Toron- 
to, and Miss Willard, in turn addressed 
the committee in favor of woman suffrage. 
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The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Committee have voted to report a Munici- 
pal Woman Suffrage Bill, in accordance 
with the petitions of the Massachusetts 
W. 5S. A., and the recommendation of Gov. 
Ames. It will soon come up for action in 
the House of Representatives. The peti- 
tions for women’s license suffrage were 
only from the W. C. T.U. Massachusetts 
suffragists have never petitioned for any- 
thing short of full municipal suffrage. 

salnammnaiiigitialals 

The Indiana State Prohibition Conven- 
tion have put a woman suffrage plank into 
their platform. 








ae 
It is a significant sign of the times that 
the Indianapolis Sunday Journal, ‘the 
largest and most influential newspaper in 
Indiana,” has opened a suffrage depart- 
ment, ably conducted by Mrs. Ida A. 
Harper, and in « late number devoted al- 
most the whole editorial page tuo the 
‘*woman question.” 
cneaiageenniiiiitiics 





Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suftrage Association, began 
her address to the International Council 
of Women in Washington with the words, 
‘Fellow citizens ;” and then made a little 
pause. ‘Ihe great audience smiled and 
then broke out in rousing cheers. Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns is a voter in Kansas, 
hence her right to use the words ‘‘fellow 
citizens.” The other women present were 
subjects. But it must have set the men in 
the audience to thinking of the folly and 
shortsightedness which excludes such 
women as composed this Council from the 
full rights of citizenship. 
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At the meeting of the New York Cen- 
tral Labor Union this week, Miss Ida 
M. Van Etten appealed to the Union to 
support the Working-women’s Society in 
its efforts to have the Factory Inspec- 
tion Law amended so as to give the 
women six deputy inspectors. Unani- 
mously the Union indorsed the efforts 
of the society and urged upon the Leg- 
islature to pass and the Governor to 
sign the amendment which will be snb- 
mitted to them by a committee of 
women. Nearly every delegate present 
signed the petition accompanying the 
amendment, and Secretary Bohm will 
notify the Senate and Assembly of the 
union’s indorsement of the measure. 
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Chief Justice Waite’s death is an illus- 
tration of that pride of sex with which the 
ablest women often have to contend. 
Probably no lady physician, however able 
and experienced, has escaped the eflort of 
some professional ‘“‘brother!” to crowd 
her out of a case whereof she had charge, 
or to usurp control of it, simply because 

whe wasaman. In Judge Waite’s case Dr. 

Caroline B. Winslow, a leading physician 
of Washington, who had been the Judge’s 
family doctor for years, had charge. Com- 
ing in soon after he was taken ill, she 
found that her directions for the treat- 
ment of her patient had been violated, and 
this by a male physician not familiar with 
the case nor with the patient’s constitution 
and condition. The man would not have 
dared to interfere with a male practitioner, 
but presumed to set up his sex against her 
knowledge and skill, and coolly to brush 
aside the careful orders she had given, 
simply because she was a woman. Dr. 
Winslow did her best to repair the mis- 
chief, but was compelled to say with 
grief :—‘*This is the only case of pneumo- 
nia I ever lost !” 
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Suits in court brought through the in- 
strumentality of the Protective Commit- 
tee of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union to recover sums due to 
working-women are of peculiar interest 
to women. The case tried last Tuesday 
before Judge Hardy, of this city, was of 
special interest because the plaintiff's case 
was conducted by Boston’s one woman 
lawyer, Miss Lelia J. Robinson. The 
general disposition in the public mind to 
judge all women by one, gives importance 
to the ability of individual women in any 








line of business, and therefore all workers 
for the advancement of women were 
doubly concerned in watching its progress. 
It soon became evident that Miss Robinson 
was doing the best that could be done. 
The defendant's counsel was a man of 
ability, and there was much to be said on 
both sides. Miss Robinson kept her 
points steadily in view, brought out her 
testimony with great skill and clearness, 
both in questioning and cross-questioning, 
made an admirable argument which 
showed a thorough acquaintance with all 
the points of law at issue, and won the 
case. 





ee 
Through the efforts of Miss Floretta 
Vining, a large property owner at Hull, 
the government has concluded to establish 
a life-saving station at Nantasket Beach. 
Miss Vining has just returned from Wash- 
ington and says that the necessary build- 

ing will be erected immediately. 
etheninntainiiiin 





Our report of the International Council 
of Women is taken almost entirely from 
the Daily Woman's Tribune. It will be im- 
possible, within the limits of a weekly, to 
reproduce the whole of the proceedings. 
More than a hundred speeches and papers 
were given, many of them very good. Ex- 
tracts from these may be published here- 
after, but in this general report we can 
give only an enumeration of speakers and 
subjects. Some of the papers were not 
read, owing to lack of time, or the absence 
or illness of the authors; but in this sum- 
mary they will be named in order as they 
are printed in the report of the proceed- 
ings. Any one can obtain the numbers of 
the Daily Tribune for that week, contain- 
ing stenugraphic report, by sending thirty- 
five cents to Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Beatrice, 
Neb. 





——?-9-2——____— 
The bill granting the Parliamentary 


Franchise to women had its first reading 
in the House of Lords on the 28th ult. 
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The Hgspital Newspaper Society wishes 
to collect old music for distribution 
through the State. ‘They propose to send 
it to some of the smaller towns where 
music is not easily obtained, and place it in 
the public libraries of such towns, to be 
taken out and returned under the same 
rules as the books. ‘This has already been 
done in one or two towns and has givena 
great deal of pleasure to persons not able 
to buy music for themselves. 
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GIVE WOMEN THEIR TITLES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

‘There are many women to whom the 
title of profes#~r belongs by every right 
of position and of courtesy. Why do we 
not give it? We should hardly dream of 
addressing Dr. Blackwe]l or Dr. Putnam- 
Jacobi as Miss Blackwell or Mrs. Jacobi; 
they are physicians, and bear, properly, 
the professiondl title. Miss Frances E. 
Willard was first a professor and later the 
president of the Woman’s Department of 
the North-western University at Evans- 
town, Ill.; why is she not known to us all 
by her proper title, Prof. Willard? ‘There 
is a scholarly dignity in the title that 
well befits her noble womanhood and ex- 
alted place before the world. If a man 
has been a tutor three months at any 
college; if he has established a private 
school, or has organized private classes, 
he is almost inevitably addressed with 
this scholastic title. Surely, when a 
woman has occupied the official position 
that entitles her to the distinction it should 
be given. Why shall we not know this 
honored and beloved woman as Prof. 
Frances E. Willard? 





A Boston WOMAN. 
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EAST BOSTON LEAGUE. 


The annual meeting of the East Boston 
Woman Suffrage League was held on 
Wednesday evening, March 21. There 
was a pouring rain, consequently only a 
small number were present. 

The following officers were elected : 

President— Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Ada H. Spaulding, 
Mrs. Esther E. Baldwin, Miss Frances H. Turner. 

Directors—Mr. N. M. Jewett, Mrs. Carrie 
Jewett, Mrs. Julia Peterson, Mrs. 8. J. Low, 
Mrs. 8. J. Peterson, Mrs. Annie Prince. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Emma L. 
Peterson. : 

After the business meeting, Miss Lelia 
Robinson gave an interesting paper on 
marriage laws. The next meeting in June 
will probably be a social occasion. 

E. L. PETERSON, Sec'y. 

150 Princeton Street. 





THE INTERNATIONAL COUNOIL. 


(Continued from last week.) 
The chairman, Miss Anthony, then in- 
troduced the foreign delegates. 





ALEXANDRA GRIPENBERG, of Finland, 
said :—**I have the honor and pleasure to 
represent my poor little nation, who live 
in the hard climate which we have in Fin- 
land; and [ bring you a greeting from our 
pleasant blue lakes and our midnight sun, 
and from our women, who have sent me 
here to the lund of the noble and eminent 
women of Awerica. 


MADAME BOGELOT, of France (in 
French).—I am here in the name of my 
compatriots of France to bear to you the 
message of her greeting and her thanks. 


The CHAIRMAN.—I will call for the 
representative of India, Pundita Ramabai 
Sarasvati. 

RAMABAI.—I thought I was not going 
to talk to-night, and am not prepared. [| 
am very glad, good friends, to meet you 
here, and | am sure if India knew what 
these wonderful women were doing, she 
would be very glad to send her greeting ; 
and as she has not sent official delegates, I 
will try to represent her myself, especially 
as her women are not able to talk in your 
language. Iam sure if they knew what 
you are doing for the whole sex, they 
would be very thankful. Iam very glad 
to meet you aud greet you, and wish you 
all success. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I will call upon an 
Irish woman next; the English women I 
am sure will take no umbrage if | read the 
greeting from Ireland next. 


To the International Council of Women to be 
held in Washington, March, 1888. 


We, who subscribe our names, on behalf of 
very many friends in Ireland, desire to express 
our deep regret that we shall not be able to assist 
in your eventful anniversary celebration. We 
shall, however, be with you earnestly in spirit. 
In common with yourselves, Irish women still 
suffer grievously from numerous political and 
other disabilities, but we are thankfu! to report 
that we have made several most important ad- 
vances, chiefly in the direction of educational 
justice, during the last decade, and we bave good 
reason to expect that many other reforms of a 
like substantia! character will be effected during 
the next fey years. That your deliberations 
may be blessed in the rapid hastening of those 
further measures of justice for which women 
everywhere are longing, is the earnest prayer of 
our hearts. 

ANNA Marra Hastam, 
Hon. Sec. Women’s Suffrage Ass’n. 
Mary EpMunpson, 
Hon. Sec. Dublin Prison-Gate Mission. 
HANNAH MARIA WIGHAM, 
Pres. Women’s ‘emp. Ass’n, Dublin, and Mem- 
ber of Peace Com. 
WILHELMINA WEBR, 
Member of Ladies’ Sunitary Com., Women’s Suf- 
frage, etc., etc. 
Rose McDoweE Lt, 
Hon. Sec. Women’s Suffrage Committee. 
ISABELLA MULVANY, 
W.A.R. ULL. 
Head Mistress Alexandra School, Dublin. 
Harnriet W. Rvussetr, 
Member of Women’s Tem. Ags’n. 
DEBORAH WEBB, 
Late Hon. Sec. of Ladies’ Dublin C. D. A. Re- 
peal Ass’n. 
ELLEN ALLEN, 
Member of Women’s Tem. and Peace Ass’n. 
Lucy SMITHSON, 
Member of the Sanitary Committee and Women’s 
Suffrage Ass’n. 
Emity WEB, 
Member of Women’s Suffrage Ass'n. 
AGNES Mason, 
Medical Student and Member of the Women’s 
Suffrage Com. 


The CHAIRMAN.—I could go to the end 
of my time with the names of the most hon- 
orable and representative women of Lre- 
land, who represent all the various reform 
associations of women of that littleisland. 
{ will ask Mrs. Margaret Moore to speak 
for Ireland. I believe Mrs. Moore has the 
honor of having resided in an Irish jail be- 
cause she loved liberty. 

Mrs. Moore.—Ladies and Gentlemen: 
When at the reception the other evening 
some friendly women said to we, **l hope 
you will feel at home in this country.” I 
said, ** Yes, every Irish woman who comes 
to America comes home.” And so far do 
I feel this, that although to-day I stand 
here as a representative of Irish women, 
having as you have been told, received the 
highest honor in the power of the English 
government to bestow upon an Irish 
woman, that of imprisonment for the love 
of her country, I have declared my inten- 
tion of becoming an American citizen, and 
of bringing up my children here in the 
land of liberty. We Irish women have 
taken already our place in the political 
van. When our brothers were imprisoned, 
we stepped forward and carried on the 
work. Even in the ages long ago, there 
was an Irish Queen who died fighting at 
the head of her army, so that proves that 
in those days there was perfect equality, 
and that women were able to do their 
share of fighting then as well as of talk- 
ing. But a better day has come upon the 
earth, a day of peace and good will is near 
at hand, when neither men nor women 
will fight, but when all will do their duty 
as best they can. Iam proud to be here 
with this assemblage of the daughters of 
various parts of the earth, all strangers, 
perhaps, in blood, but all the children of 
one common Father, and all striving how 
best they can do that Father’s will. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I — England here 
last of all the great nationalities of the 
whole world. I do not bring her least. 
The British Woman’s Liberal Association, 
of Bristol, sends us the following greet- 
ing (Continued on Second Page.) 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss TscHup! is now occupied in writ- 
ing the biography of Miss Aasta Hansteen. 
Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE went to Cali- 
fornia from the International Council of 
Women. She will lecture in several places 
in Washington Territory and in California. 


Mrs. Dr. SMITH has contributed $12,009 
for the purpose of constructing a ‘‘play- 
house” for the use of the children of New- 
ark, N. J., who have no place but the 
streets to play in. 

PROFESSOR MARIA MITCHELL is having 
an observatory built in her sister’s garden 
at Lynn, Mass. She will have more leis- 
ure to devote to her astronomical studies, 
now that she is relieved from the cares of 
teaching. 

NANNIE JONES, & normal graduate at 
Fisk University, of the class of 1886, is to 
go, under the auspices of the American 
Board, to the southeastern part of Africa, 
about six hundred miles from Natal. She 
is the first single colored woman sent out 
by the American Board. 

Mrs. MARY MALLEN, noted throughout 
the West as the only woman miner in the 
State, is the sole tenant of a lonely miner’s 
cabin that stands on the summit of Gold 
Hill, opposite Buena Vista, Col. She has 
lived alone on the mountain for several 
years, spending her time in prospecting 
for gold, but thus far without apparent 
success. 

Miss TCH, in 1877, published in Copen- 
hagen “Three Women of the Present 
Time.” They were Camilla Collett, Lina 
Morgenstern, Gertrude Guillaume-Schack. 
The generous and energetic activity of 
these eminent women is represented with 
sympathy and admiration. Miss T’sch has 
assisted Miss Aasta Hansteen in her efforts 
to make Anna Ella Carroll known in Eu- 
rope. Miss Hansteen has written to Nor- 
way, France and Italy about the Joan of 
Are of America. Miss T'sch, provided with 
material by Miss Hansteen, has written to 
Sweden and Switzerland. Miss Tsch, 
though well known as a writer and con- 
tributor to several German papers, has, as 
yet, found it impossible to tell Germany, 
the consummate representative of mili- 
tary despotism, about a woman as com- 
mander-in-chief. 


Mrs. CAMILLA COLLETT, neé VERGE- 
LAND, is the senior of the champions for 
women’s rightsin Norway. She isa sister 
of the great lyric poet and patriot, Henrik 
Vergeland, who died in 1845, at the age of 
thirty-seven years. In 1854 she published 
a romance in two volumes ** Amtmandens 
déttre’’ (The Judge’s Daughters). It is 
estimated as the most masterly work in 
this line, of the three Scandinavian litera- 
tures; it is recognized as a poetic prelude 
to the discussion of women's rights; and 
the author's style is admired as one of the 
most expressive and graceful. Later she 
published some tales and memoirs, for 
which she was given, by King Osear IL., 
the medal ‘pro literis et artibus.” The 
womun’s question begin ning to be a **burn- 
ing’ one in Europe after 1870, Mrs. C. re- 
solved to serve this cause in a more direct 
way, and to use her literary talent exclu- 
siuely as a moralist and satirist against 
the social wrongs towards women. In 
1872, not finding any publisher willing to 
undertake the publication, she published a 
volume at her own expense, in which she 
points out the evils of the social double 
standard of morals, and unveils the dread- 
ful sufferings of women, from the highest 
to the lowest classes, under the male privi- 
leges of vice and brutality. The daily 
press in Norway tried to kill her meritori- 
ous work by silence, but, nevertheless, like 
a piercing cry, it penetrated through the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms. She had a 
warm recognition from the Swedish press ; 
and later, visiting Copenhagen, the most 
prominent men and women gave her a 
grand public reception to express their 
sympathy with her courageous work. 
Nevertheless, for ten years more, she 
and Miss Aasta Hansteen were the two 
only champions in the battletield for 
wowen’s rights in Norway. Mrs. C. likes 
much to travel; she lives alternately in 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, France or 
Italy. ‘The victory of the liberal party in 
Norway, in 1884, -has brought all libera) 
ideas once more to the front. The Norwe- 
gian women, watching with the closest at- 
tention the political struggle, grew through 
this more conscious of their own rights. 
In 1885 the Norwegian Woman’s Rights 
Association was founded. This associa- 
tion, now more than eight hundred mem- 
bers strong, recognizes gratefully Mrs. C- 
as the honored veteran of its cause. 
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THE. INTERNATIONAL OOUNCIL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


To the International Council of Women Assem- 
bled by the National Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation ef the United States at Washington, 
Srom the Committee of the Bristol Women's 
Liberal Association : 


Duar Sistsrs,—We have heard of your in- 
tended ng with deep interest. 

We are not able to send one of our number to 
represent us, but we write to tell you that your 
zealous labors in America strengthen and en- 
eourage our work here, to bid you God-speed, 
and to assure you that we are one with you in 
the conviction that women must stand by 
women, the most educated by the most ignorant, 
the most sheltered by the most unprotected, un- 
til a barrier raised by law and custom in the 
way of women’s full development and freedom 
shall be broken down. 

(Signed on behalf of the Association.) 

Anna M. PrrestMan, 
President. 
Hexen P. Baiout Ciarx, 
MARGARET A. TANNER, 
EmMA VENAING, 
Saran Mary Jewett, 
Annig THOMAS, 
Vice-Presidents. 
Hevena Boan, 
Rosaiz Bruce, 
Maria Cabby, 
Mary A. EstTLin, 
Lovisa Perky, 
Resecca NEWELL Price, 
Mary Ra.pu, 
CATHERINE STONE, 
EMILY StvurGe, 
HELEN M. Sturce, 
LovisE Bsn-aRM, 
Executive Committee. 
Mary PRIxESTMAN, 
Treasurer. 
ALICE GRENFELL, 
Saran JANE TANNER, 
Honorable Secretaries. 
Bristol, England, March, 1888. 


Let me tell you about a few of the 
women whose names are appended to this 
paper. ‘The first is that of Anna Priest- 
man, a sister-in-law of John Bright. 
Three sisters, Anna Priestman, Mary 
Priestman and Margaret A. Tanner, come 
first—three as noble women as the earth 
ever saw. ‘Then comes Mrs. Helen Bright 
Clark, the beautiful, brave daughter of 
John Bright. As some of you may know, 
John Bright, in his later years, has de- 
clared himself not in favor of the enfran- 
chisement of women, and four years ago, 
when [ was in England, I had the pleasure 
of attending a convention of the Liberal 
League at Leeds, in which her father, 
John Bright, madea great speech. But 
in the business part of this conference this 
beautiful, magnificent daughter of John 
Bright, having been appointed by some of 
the Liberal Leagues of the kingdom asa 
member of that body, rose to her feet and 
seconded a motion that the Liberal Party 
of England should put in its platform a 
woman suffrage plank, knowing well as 
she did it, that it was in direct opposition 
to her father. ‘That is why I call her 
brave. As much as the woman loved her 
father, she loved truth and her own con- 
victions of truth more. The Bright fam- 
ily I was delighted to call Americans when 
I was over in England, because they so 
thoroughly understood the principles of 
freedom and equality of this country. I 
hold in my hand a letter from Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Bright- McLaren, the oldest sister of 
John Bright, of Edinburgh, a woman with 
a spirit that is beautiful and a culture that 
is noble. ‘This is her letter: 


NswWINGTON Hovsz, EDINBURGH, 
Marcu 8, 1888. 
My dear and honored friend, Susan B. Anthony: 
ft would have been a great privilege to have 
been able to accept your gratifying invitation to 
be present at your Congress. 

My pen is too weak to express all I feel of sym- 
pathy with you in the idea which stimulated you 
to inaugurate this grand expression of the prog- 
ress which has been made toward the emancipa- 
tion of women from the fetters which law and 
custom have woven around them the world over. 

It would have been a beautiful closing to a long 
life fraught with much blessing, to have become 
personally acquainted with the large-hearted and 
— women, not only of your own country, but 

rom other lands, who will gather round you on 
this great occasion. 

But it is no small pleasure to be one among the 
many thousands who will be represented there 
from our nation, by the deputation which has 
been appointed to go in their names. 

There are two noble women in Edinburgh 
whom we would have liked to have sent to your 
Council, Elizabeth Pease Nichol and Eliza Wig- 
ham. They worked in your anti-slavery strug- 
gle at a time when even Wilberforce shrank from 
the idea of women taking an equal part with men 
in that holy work, lest it might lead them to seek 
for their own emancipation. I mention this to 
show what time and effort have accomplished for 
women. When the, prophetic spirit of so good a 
man as Wilberforce dared hardly to face such an 
nnfolding of the principle of freedom, we can un- 
derstand how it was that Christ, in a much darker 
day, said: “I have many things to say unto you, 
but you cannot bear them now.” 

e send to your Congress women who are 
among the most eloquent and gifted of our work- 


ers. 

Mrs. Alice Scatcherd and Mrs. Ashton Dilke 
represent the latest and the greatest of our politi- 
cai associations, the outcome of our Women’s 
Suffrage Societies, associations which possess the 
virtues and additional strength which youth and 

rowing iutelligence give to the offspring of an 
Eenesed parentage. Newcastle-upon-Tyne gives 
and receives the honor of sending Mrs. Ashton 
Dilke to represent their “Women’s Liberal 
League.” Mrs. Dilke has the double honor of ac- 
companying your venerable and venerated presi- 
dent, Mrs. Cady Stanton, in her voyage home 
from this country, who feels to us, as she crosses 
from our land to yours, to be a holy link joining 
the two nations together. 

Mrs. Scatcherd’s work and ability are best at- 
tested by the many credentials she brings over as 
the representative of the ‘‘Women’s Liberal 
re gl not only for her own great county of 
York, but for Darlington, in the county of Dur- 
ham, Southport, in Lancashire, and Crewe, in 
Cheshire. She also represents the women in her 
native town of Leeds on the great and burning 

uestion of social purity. There is no question, 

m the lowest condition to which woman can 
fall to the highest to which she can aspire edu- 
cationally, which has not had the benefit of her 
earnest voice and the assistance of her wonderful 
power for practical work. 

Mrs. Steward, full of years and noble work in 
the great moral question of this age, of which 
Mrs. Josephine Butler is the leading spirit, is sent 
by the Bristol Committee of the Ladies’ National 

for the “Prevention of State Regulation 
of Vice,” thus manifesting her earnestness in the 
cause to which she bas devoted the best years of 
her life. Mrs. Steward crosses the ocean when 





she might well have claimed the rest which her 


Wind wow I come to Mrs. Ormiston Chant, We 
in Scotland have not inaugurated a “Woman's 
Liberal apd as iy by done in England ; 
one reason ig that is less need for them, 
as the Conservatives do not possess much politi- 
cal og 4 in Scotland. 

rs. Ormiston Chant, therefore, represents our 
Pes ge > Women’s Suffrage Society,” pure and 
simple, which is a strong and united y. She 
is sent as the representative of the Social 
Purity, Peace and Vigilance Associations bere, 
and also of the British Women’s Temperance As- 
sociations, both in Scotland and England. 

I believe in inspirations. The otaer day I was 
led to look into a little volume of poetry, called 
“Verona and other Poems,” written by this gifted 
lady, to find four lines which had much impressed 
me a year ago, when her book was first pub- 
lished. I had quite forgotten what the verse was, 
but was sure I should recognize it when I came 
upon it. 1 was not a little struck to find it was a 

art of a poem entitied ‘‘England to America.” 

t was the fourth stanza. It seemed to me as 
though the little poem had been written almost 
prophetically, when regarded in connection with 
our having appointed the author as our delegate 
to your Congress. I got it printed in the form in 
which I send it to you, with the dove bearing the 
olive branch, which comes as the emblem of our 
feeling towards you. 1 thoughtit might serve as 
& little souvenir of your great Congress, and Mrs. 
Chant will be the bearer of her own beautiful 
message to you. ‘ 

Before closing, let me tell you another little 
story of love and good will. Mrs. Marie Mul- 
ler, the mother of Henrietta Muller and of 
Eva McLaren, and of two other daughters de- 
voted to good work, in the full appreciation of 
the far-reaching meaning of your convention, 
sent me £30 in aid of it, with these words, ‘‘For 
God and my country ;” and it is in the full mean- 
ing of these words and with this great sentiment 
in our hearts that we send forth our representa- 
tives to your Congress. When I think of all the 
questions and all the hopes and aspirations which 
they go to represent, I feel that I may quote, with 
a slight alteration, the words of one of our poets, 
and say: 

They bear “a freight, 
If prayerful thought and mind were weight, 
For Him who bore the world.” 

That they may contribute something of good 
from us to you, and bring back much from you 
to us, is the blessing which I hope an approving 
God will give to their mission. 

I am, dear Miss Anthony, apologizing for my 
long letter, 

Your loving friend, 
PRIscILLA Bricgut McLaren. 


Mrs. MeLaren, in this letter of greeting 
to this Council, introduces and, as I might 
say, lays her sacred hand upon the heads 
of the delegates who have been appointed 
from Edinburgh. ‘hey are Mrs. Ormistou 
Chant and Mrs. Scatcherd. Both these 
wowen are delegates of several other asso- 
ciations also. ‘Then, besides these two 
delegates, we have Mrs. Margaret Dilke,— 
I have taught her better since she has come 
to this country than to be Mrs. James or 
John,—Mrs. Margaret Dilke, another dele- 
gate from England, appointed by the Lib- 
eral League of Neweastle. [ will intro- 
duce to you first Mrs. Alice Scatcherd, of 
Leeds, who was a member of that confer- 
ence at Liverpool, of which I have already 
spoken. 

Mrs. SCATCHERD.—Ladies and Gentle- 
men: i cannot express to you how deeply 
touched [ have been by the cordiality of 
the welcome with whieh the name of my 
country and its delegates have ever been 
received by you. I regard the invitation 
to be present at this great International 
Council as the greatest honor ever accord- 
ed tome. Indeed, it is the greatest honor 
which any American people could, in my 
opinion, render to an English woman, or 
which could be received by an English 
woman. Iam proud, indeed, to think that 
I was present at that little meeting in 
Liverpool, to which Mrs. Stanton referred, 
when the question of this great Council 
was first mentioned. We have come, ladies 
and gentlemen, to learn much from the la- 
dies of this country. I have long been 
convinced that whatever step American 
women take in advance brings on the 
women of Englanda little bit. Some peo- 
ple pretend to be afraid of what American 
women will do; I can only say: ‘*Go on, 
ladies,” because when you go far in ad- 
vance we come ona little way surely. We 
have come to learn. We have also come 
to impart our views to you. I feel very 
sure that one permanent result of this 
great Council will be to draw the hearts of 
all women more closely together than 
heretofore. I can only thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the kind things 
you have said of my country and of me, 
and if I might mention one person, it would 
be Mrs. Priscilla Bright Mclaren, to whom 
Miss Anthony has referred. ‘I'he women 
of Great Britain owe as much to the 
women of the Bright family as the 
men of Great Britain owe to the men of the 
Bright family. And the women owe a 
noble debt of gratitude to Jacob Bright, 
who for so many years has been the cham- 
pion of woman’s enfrarfchisement. Mrs. 
McLaren is with us this very moment in 
spirit. She sits at home with her gray 
hair and her widowed head, and she is with 
us this whole week in spirit. When I go 
back to the hotel I am going to send her a 
cable to tell her of the magnificent meet- 
ing of yesterday, and of the hearty recep- 
tion with which her name and ours has 
been received to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Let me introduce Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, of Edinburgh. 

Mrs. CHANT.—Dear Sisters: It ia in- 
deed a day to be remembered, a day that 
gives one such glad hope for all that is 
coming in the future. Though we have 
heard some things that remind us that the 
fetters are still around some of us, I think 
those who | it have climbed the Moun- 
tain of Hopein days gone by. We are not 
going to waste time in looking at the past. 
We see the mountain yonder, and those 
who have climbed have promised us that 
we shall climb, too. It is a high honor to 
me to stand before you to represent the 
Old Country; for though our mother is 
old and in some things very feebie, she has 
had a brave heart through the centuries, 
and we think if sie can produce so splen- 
did a child, she must be worthy. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I introduce Mrs. Mar- 
garet Dilke to you. 

Mrs. DILKE.— Miss Anthony and Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Lalso thank you most sin- 
cerely for the splendid reception and all 
the kind things that have been said about 








us in this country, from the very moment 
wo ao rare. I, prom feet of 

oman Suffrage society to London, 
and re more lly the Woman’s 
Liberal Associations of England, and io 
particular of my native town of Newcastle, 
um extremely glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of joining hands on this great occa- 
sion. I got my first inspiration on woman 
suffrage from my friend, Mrs. Fawcett, 
and for years now | have done my utmost, 
not only for women, but to join the hands 
of the great demecracies, who I believe 
will do the utmost for women as well as 
men. And it is the sympathy of the de- 
mocracy of England that I wish more es- 
pecially to bring to this great country of 
America. 

Miss ANTHONY: We have still another 
representative from England, though not 
a foreign-born woman, yet a woman who 
has made herself a resident and a subject 
of Great Britain. This is Mrs. Gustafson, 
of London, who represents and brings to 
this country greetings from the Prohibi-. 
tion party of Great Britain. 

Mrs. GUSTAFSON.—Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I have prepared in my mind very 
much such a speech as the opening of Mrs. 
Dilke’s, and as I do not exactly want to re- 
peat it, perhaps you will permit me some- 
what facetiously to contradict it, aud say: 
When we first set foot on this shore, not a 
living being whom any of us had ever seen 
was there to greet us, owing to your bliz- 
zard. On account of that, no one knew 
our steamer had come in. Lam very proud 
and grateful to bring greeting to this 
country and my own country people from 
the National Prohibition Soviety of Great 
Britain, which strives first and foremost 
for woman suffrage for its sole hope of 
success in that or any other socia! reform 
whatever. I wish to express also in com- 
pany with my co-delegates my gratitude 
for the more than kind, for the cordial 
hospitality extended to us every step after 
our first unrecognized landing until this 
very moment. 

The CHAIRMAN.—We are just in receipt 
of a greeting from the Fatherland, from 
Germany. It is sent through Dr. Zak- 
rzewska, of Boston, in the shape of a letter 
from Johanna Friederica Wecker, of 
Frankfort. [do not know that we have 
any real German woman, straight from 
across the water, with us now, but, never- 
theless, I know we are all just as glad for 
this greeting from Germany as we are for 
all the others. (Reading from letter.) 

‘*May your noble and beautiful work 
continue to find ever such noble-hearted 
friends and patrons. Your report has 
brought proud joy tous.” 

The CHAIRMAN.—We will take a little 
part of England and of America, and call 
on Canada. Let me introduce to you Mrs. 
Bessie Starr Keifer, the first woman who 
ever took the degree of B. A. in that coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Kerrer.—Dear friends, I do not 
know exactly what I represent this worn- 
ing. Iam not supposed to represent the 
Province or the Dominion, but from Mrs. 
Stanton’s speech, [ presume I represent 
the codfish, and I want to say*that the 
codfish of Canada wish me to inform the 
American nation that they would just as 
soon be eaten this side of the line as the 
other. It does not make a bit of difter- 
ence. Opposite me here stands Mrs. Mary 
McDonnell. the president of our Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Toronto, 
the woman to whom we Canadian women 
owe the fact that our unmarried women 
and widows to-day have a vote in the 
municipal affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Mrs. McDonnell says 
she is not a speaker, and cannot say any- 
thing to you. Buta woman who has se- 
cured the enactment of a law for justice to 
unmarried women is to be honored every- 
where. She wants to say that it is not all 
due to her; that is no matter, it is due to 
the work of her and somemssociated with 
her who have worked together. Now, 
friends, I believe we have heard from the 
delegates and those who are not delegates, 
but representatives from different coun- 
tries, and now I want to give you a little 
specimen of Yankeeism. I am proud to 
present to you Lucy Stone, to-day, and [ 
am glad you give her a right royal recep- 
tion. [Great applause and waving of 
handkerchiefs. } 

Mrs. STONE.—Mrs. President and ladies : 
The call to present myself at this time is 
entirely unexpected, as my place on the 
programme is among the pioneers. This 
greeting you give me is very cordial, and 
touches me very much. I only hope that 
when the pioneers’ day comes, the little 
word I have to say I shall be ready to say 
then. At this moment I have nothing to 
say but that I am glad to be here, and that 
you are all here, and that both sides of the 
ocean are agreed in one thing—in the de- 
mand for equal human rights. 

‘The CHAIRMAN.—I wanted to tell you 
when I introduced Mrs. Stone how I be- 
came converted to woman suffrage. In 
those good old days when pioneers lived, 
I took the New York Weekly Tribune. I 
did not go to that first Worcester Conven- 
tion, and [ was not at that first convention 
at Seneca Falls. Do not make any mis- 
takes about my being a pioneer. I am 
quite a young person. But I did read the 
New York Tribune, and I was converted 
by the report of the very first of those 
meetings. Among the speeches made was 
one by Lucy Stone, whom I then had 
never seen, in which she said, if I remem- 
ber rightly, that all that was left of the 
married woman to be marked on her grave- 
stone was that she was the “relict” of 
somebody who had owned her. | then 
made up my mind that no one would make 
a relict of me. I will call now on one of 
our young soldiers—we cannot all of us be 
old. I want to bring before you a woman 
who has an army of a million women at 
her back, Miss Frances E. Willard, a very 
modest woman, who can talk very little, 
so [ hope you will make great allowance 
for her. 

Miss WILLARD.—I think Susan brought 
me out to make me own up that I got very 
much the same sort of training from Lucy 
Stone that she did. But, like Susan, | am 
very juvenile; I am not a pioneer; I am 





from these older heads how to behave, 
remember when [ was dreadfully 
afraid of Susan and of Lucy, too. But 
now, I love and honor those women, and 
I cannot put ioto words my sense of what 
it means to have such women as have 
made it possible for more timid ones like 
myself to come along and take our places 
in the world’s work. If they had not 
blazed the trees and pioneneedl the way, 
we should never have dared to come. If 
there is one single drop of chivalric blood 
in woman’s veins, it ought to bring a tinge 
of pride to the fave when Susan B. 
Anthony, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Julia Ward ‘Howe, and these 
grand women, our leaders, and our fore- 
mothers, are here for us to greet; that 
they who heard so much that was not 
pleasant muy hear a little bit of a pleasant 
word while they are alive. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Will Mr. Douglass say 
a word or two? 

Mr. DouGLass.—I had no expectation of 
being called upon at this hour to utter one 
word on this occasion, and hence I am in 
the condition of the excellent lady who 
addressed you a moment ago, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. Lam looking forward to the day 
or evening of the pioneers. Having had 
the pleasure and privilege of being pres- 
ent at that memorable first convention, [ 
shall be very glad to say something when 
the time arrives in respect to it. Now, I 
can only say that [ rejoice to see this day. 
I congratulate myself first, and you next, 
and this audience next, and the friends of 
this movement, and [ rejoice above all 
things to see Mrs. Stanton in this chair to- 
day. I rejoice and give her joy that after 
this storm, this tempestuous forty years of 
agitation, she is enabled to see the spec- 
tacle that she sees to-day and the one she 
saw yesterday. 

‘The CHAIRMAN.—I ask that Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe will say a word to us. 

Mrs. Howe.—I must say like two or 
three who have preceded me, that I am 
entirely unprepared to open my lips here 
this morning. When you have derided 
Miss Anthony’s youth, what will you say 
to my white hair? When you have ap- 
proved of Miss Anthony’s celibacy, what 
will you say to my opposite record, be- 
cause it was about the same time when 
she took that valorous determination that 
she would not be anybody’s relict, that I 
took my place by the side of a hero to try 
to keep pace with his noble walk. I have 
another ditto to say—not only that I am 
unprepared to speak, but that also, like 
others who have spoken, I am the convert 
of Mrs. Lucy Stone. I remember very 
vividly the woman suffrage meeting held 
in Boston, and to which I went with a very 
rebellious heart. I came out very meek 
indeed, and have so continued ever since. 

As Mrs. Howe took her seat the aud- 
ience spontaneously joined in singing two 
stanzas of her *‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” 

The CHAIRMAN.—Friends, I introduce 
to you another lady who made her appear- 
ance at a woman suffrage convention at 
the same time that I did—Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, of Syracuse. 

Mrs. GAGE.—Friends, although like 
Miss Anthony, [ cannot claim to be a 
pioneer as having been in attendance at 
that first convention in 1848, yet if having 
a rebellious spirit against all the wrongs 
and injustices one sees is being a pioneer, 
I have been one from my earliest childhood. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Miss Clara Barton is 
in the audience. Will she not speak a 
word to us? 

Miss BARTON.—I lavk words to express 
mythoughts. My heart is too full. I am 
so full of joy at this scene before me that 
I have no words to utter it. It is atribute 
to these noble women that they much de- 
serve. I fear I was nota pioneer; but my 
heart was there with them. [ am glad 
and proud to say it. I have followed 
many other ways, and if I had not been 
so occupied T should have done more with 
them; but [ can only say, God bless them 
this day. 

‘The CHAIRMAN.—I see Robert Purvis in 
the audience; let us hear from the one 
man who was willing to wait without a 
vote for twenty years, if need be, that his 
wife and daughter might vote with him. 


Ing from these older heads how t learn- 


Mr. Purvis.—I guess I was cut out for | 


a woman; my emotions get the better of 
me. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I am always glad to 
see a man overcome with emotion. 

Mr. Purvis.—I am very proud, Mrs. 
Chairman, of the distinction of being here, 
undeserved I think, however, in view of 
the very small claims I can make for hav- 
ing contributed to the push which this 
cause has had. But I am Very proud to 
be regarded as one of the pioneers in this 
great and glorious movement. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Before we close I 
want to present to you Mrs. Caroline E. 
Merrick, of New Orleans, who is unable to 
speak on account of her voice, she having 
been almost commanded not to leave her 
own climate of the sunny South at this 
time. I hope we may hear from her later. 


_ The Chairman then read the list of dele- 
gates to the Council. These were printed 
in our last issue, with the exception of the 
following: 


9. Woman’s Nat. Indian Ass’n, Amelia 
8. Quinton. 

14, Young Ladies’ Primary Ass’n, Lu- 
ella L. Young. 

21. Sociological Society of America, 
Lita Barney Sayles. 

23. Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, Mrs. Louisa Reed Stowell. 

35. New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of State Regulation of Vice, Anna 
Rice Powell. 

39. School Suffrage Association, Abby 
W. May. 


The CHAIRMAN.—One of the great pur- 
poses of calling. this Council, so far as I 
am concerned, surely, as I was with Mrs. 
Scatcherd at the meeting in Liverpool 
when a committee was appointed and this 
subject was discussed, and one which I 
have had on my mind these four years as 
a hope that must be realized before I go 
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out of the work, bas been that it shall re. 
sult either in an international committee 
or an international association that shal) 
henceforth hold itself in readiness to com- 
municate with every possible organization 
and association in vy"? possible country 
on the face of the globe, that we may 
know that all women who are struggling 
for freedom, are shaking hands together 
the world over. So, in order to carry out 
this idea for the co-operation of the women 
of al! nationalities and of all reforms, we 
decided at a meeting of the delegates, held 
at the Riggs House, Saturday afternoon, to 
appoint a committee of fifteen who shall 
take into consideration whether it is possi- 
ble to form a National and an International 
Council, not a woman saffrage association, 
not a temperance association, not a social 
purity association, but a council of all 
women together, precisely as this Council 
is, and I was appointed as the person to 
name the committee to attend to that mat- 
ter. I have done it to the best of my abil- 
ity. It ighard work to select fifteen from a 
galaxy of sixty splendid women, but I 
hope you will approve my choice. As the 
chairman to bring ina report as to whether 
it was possible to organize such a National 
and International Council, and if it is pos- 
sible to bring in a platform on which such 
organization shall be based, I propose to 
place at the head of this committee Miss 
Frances E. Willard. The committee will 
be composed as follows: 

Chairman, Miss Frances E. Willard; 
Mrs. Victoria M. Richardson, Rev. Ada C, 
Bowles, Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, Miss 
Clara Barton, Miss Rachel G. Foster, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, rs. Margaret R. Field, Mrs. 
Keifer, Mrs. Alice Scatcherd, Mrs. Ormis- 
ton Chant, Madame Isabella Bogelot, Mrs, 
8S. Magelsson Groth, and Mrs. Alexandra 
Gripenberg. 

The session closed with the singing of a 
stirring hymn by Julia Mills Dunn. 


Monday Evening Session. 
After music by the orchestra, the chair- 
man introduced Rev. ANNIE H. SHaw, 
who opened the session with prayer. 


EDUCATION. 

The leading paper of the evening, de- 
voted to the subject of education, was pre- 
sented by Mrs. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 
principal of the Giris’ Classical School, 
Indianapolis, Ind., entitled *“The Higher 
Education.” 

The next address was given by PUNDITA 
RAMABA! SARASVATI, the cultivated and 
beloved Hindoo woman who is now trying 
to secure co-operation in this country in the 
work of educating the child-widows of 
India. Her subject was ‘*The Women of 
India.” 

The next paper was by Mrs. SARAH C. 
CoorER, president of the Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association. It was eutitled 
“The Kindergarten in its Development of 
Faculty.” 

The discussion was continued by Mrs. 
LovuIsA REED STOWELL, M.S. F. R.M.5., 
delegate of the Western Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. Her subject was 
**Retrospection.” 

The next address was by Miss RENA A. 
MICHAELS, Ph. D., Dean of the Woman's 
College Northwestern University, Evans- 
town, I1l., on ‘*Co-education.” 

Mrs. MARTHA MCCLELLAN Brown,vice- 
president of the Wesleyan Female College 
of Cincinnati, was to make the next ad- 
dress on the programme. 

Mrs. BrRown.—Do not disturb your- 
selves, my friends; I will not tax your 
patience to hear me to-night; it is quite 
too late to make an address, and I have 
left mine on the chair where [ sat. 

Mrs. Brown’s address on “Institutive 
Power” was afterwards printed in full in 
the proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I have had passed up 
to me a resolution, the substance of which 
is that this International Council asks that 
all the higher universities and colleges of 
this country shall be opened to women 
equally with men. I will put it to a vote. 
All who are in favor of such opening of 
the educational institutions of this coun- 
try will please manifest it by saying ‘‘aye,” 
and those opposed ‘‘no.” ‘Ihe resolution 
was passed by a unanimous vote of the as- 
sembled thousands, and the session closed. 





Tuesday Morning, March 27. 
This session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the various organized 
PHILANTHROPIES 


in which women are engaged. Mrs. Har- 
RIETTE R. SHATTUCK, Of Massachusetts, 
presided. The Opera House was again 


| crowded, even the upper galleries being 


filled. 

Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE, of Indiana, 
opened the meeting with prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Before we join in sing- 
ing, I will ask the author of the song, who 
is with us to-day, toreadit. Let me intro- 
duce Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, of Massa- 
chusetts, who, although not a pioneer, is 
one of the older workers. 

Mrs. ROBINSON read a stirring suf- 
frage song, in the singing of which the 
audience joined heartily to the tune of 
“Hold the Fort.” It is entitled, ‘*Hark! 
The Sound of Myriad Voices.” 

Mrs. SHATTUCK.—The subject for ns to 
consider this morning is “Philanthropy 
. . - It is quite appropriate, therefore, that 
the first speaker this morning should rep- 
resent an organization of women, which 
has grown out of the need for women’s ac- 
tive work in the church. Women have & 
ways been the moving power in all the 
churches, but too often, in the past and in 
the present, only as silent partners—the 
men holding all the offices and taking all 
the credit. ‘To-day organizations plan 
and manned by women themselves are 
growing up by the side of similar orga0- 
izations of men. One of: these is 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference of the Uni- 
tarian Association, whose representative, 4 
Boston woman, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
have the honor of introducing to you. 

Mrs. [saBEL C. BARROWS then m 

. (Continued on Fourth Page.) 
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DO THEM JUSTICE. 

Why should women sit with folded 
hands and empty heads when the world 
teems with work to be done and knowledge 
to be gained? ~The time when a woman’s 
dream was to be a “‘fine lady, to feed upon 
strawberries and cream, sit upon a cush- 
jon, and sew up & seam,” has passed away 
forever. Supple fingers and active brains 
demand something to do, and this some- 
thing there is to do. The time is also 
passing when women have to keep within 
the limits of thought and work that cus- 
tom has for long centuries prescribed for 
them. Now the women that play the 
leading réles on the stage of life are by no 
means few, and their work is acceptable 
and valued. ‘The feminine element in na- 
ture is co-equal with the man’s, and no 
one questions God why this is so, or as- 
serts that it should not be. Men recog- 
nize its eternal purpose and transcendent 
wisdom. Why, then, should they, the 
highest product of nature's laboratory, feel 
it derogatory to their manhood to recog- 
nize the equality of women with them- 
selves? Surely a higher standard than a, 
mere physical one must be assumed before 
they can be truthfully and faithfully com- 
pared. 

We do not assert that woman is the 
peer of man, or that man is the peer of 
woman; but simply this. The same life- 
principle lives in each, the same intelli- 
gence brought them into being and en- 
dowed them with the same faculties and 
mental powers. That woman is finer or- 
ganically, we cannot dispute. But through 
long ages she has borne burdens that men 
could not bear. Yet we call her the 
weaker vessel, and prate about her inferi- 
ority. It is meet that we cease to do this, 
and accord to her the long withheld dues. 
We are responsible for the weakness of 
her being, and we should atone for the in- 
justice we have done her. We have im- 
posed.the burdens of our own selfishness 
upon her, placed her in a position where 
she was simply a creature to minister to 
our desires, and we rebelled when she 
arose in the might of wronged woman- 
hood, and eried: ‘I, too, have a soul and a 
mind. God has given me the same facul- 
ties that you so proudly display. Why 
should I bend and force them to serve 
you? God made me free and co-equal 
with you.” To the master who had ever 
ruled, this was at first a laughing matter; 
then one for angry command; now we are 
forced to recognize the justice of her 
words. Let us not be slow to accord her 
the rights she demands. Sheis free. She 
has the same right as we to a voice in the 
affairs of the nation. 

Since the beginning we have been re- 
minded at various times in the world’s 
history that there were women who need- 
ed not our words of commendation for 
their glorious achievements. History tes- 
tifies to the illustrious women who have 
ruled kingdoms, wielded the most power- 
ful sceptres with justice and wisdom, and 
forced kings to pay them homage. There 
have been women whose lips uttered 
divine truth, who have taught the most 
profound philosophy, and have suffered 
and died in its defence. Why should we, 
with up-curled lip, turn from words that 
Aspasia uttered to listen to the prattle of 
some empty pate who believes that 
“women, children and idiots” should be 
classed together. 

Woman is endowed with faculties and 
powers which fit her to fill‘as much space 
in the universe as we arrogate to ourselves, 
and the sooner we recognize this, the soon- 
er we begin an act of long delayed justice. 
The end of the century is at hand, and the 
light of the new one is faintly gleaming in 
the eyes of those who can see afar. With 
its dawning a new splendor will come to 
us and a new order of things. ‘The toler- 
ance we now accord to new things will 
then be joyful acceptance, and among 
other glorious comings will be the recog- 
nition and establishment of the rights 
which the women of to-day are struggling 
to obtain. Thousands of women are quietly 
doing their allotted work, doing it nobly 
and bravely, and they have won approval 
in this wise. “It is really very praise- 
Worthy of them. Who would have thought 
women could do so well?’ Why should 
she not do so well? Why should she 
hot do better? If you can do no more 
for her, at least, give her the benefit of 
your kindly thoughts, and do for the 
women, whose lives are bound in yours, 
all you can to make them what they once 
Were in the world’s life. Women them- 
selves need to be awakened to their possi- 
bilities and the futurg they may have. The 
days of inactivity should be no more. 
{ft they cannot find something for their 
hands to do, let them nourish their minds 
and souls. We do not assert that all women 
can or should be wage-workers; but that 

should know how to use hands and 

to a purpose. False ideas among 
women, particularly those who have been 
wives and daughters of the laboring 
man, still stand in the way of their advance- 


not constitute nature's noblest work, a 
woman. 
Woman, one of the grandest words in 
the universe of language, when under- 
stood, is a world of wisdom in itself. How 
few realize the full contents of the smallest 
word. Let us study this one with un- 
clouded eyes, and see if our conception of 
woman is not higher. As man has de- 
based and degraded himself, so he bas 
dragged down with him his co-mate, the 
other part of his perfect being which he 
should have held ever up, as a light to lead 
him out of darkness. Woman has a place 
and mission in life. Who shall say she is 
not as worthy of it as we who have also 
our place? We mea alone are responsible 
for the wrongs which she and her mother 
have endured. The day is even here when 
we must begin to undo, so far as in us lies, 

the centuries of her sorrows. 
J. E. CLARKE. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Women carpenters have appeared ia 
London. 

One hundred pounds offered by Cruik- 
shank, the artist, for proof of a violent 
crime committed by a total abstainer, re- 
mains unclaimed to this day. 


Mrs. Garrett Anderson, the leading 
woman physician of England, is said to 
make $50,000 a year from the practice of 
her profession. 

The people of Portland, Or., have 
clubbed together to import a choice selec- 
tion of European singing birds to enliven 
their gardens and groves. 

The scene of the new Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera will be laid in the Tower of 
London, and the period will be the time 
of Henry VIII. Some consistency of plot 
has been attempted. 

Clara Foltz, the woman lawyer, political 
orator and ex-editor, of San Diego, Cal., 
declares her intention of offering her vote 
at the fall election and of carrying her 
ease to the highest court if her ballot be 
refused. 

A special from Salt Lake, Utah, says: 

“Tn the first district court at Provo, Satur- 
day, sixteen Mormons were sentenced for 
living with more than one wife, contrary 
to the provisions of the Edmunds law. 
Most of them were given six months in the 
penitentiary and fined three hundred dol- 
lars.” 
Miss Sadie Crosby, of Elgin, is said to 
have made, during the winter, snow 
images of men and four-footed animals so 
excellent as to attract much attention, 
and to indicate that she has much talent 
asasculptor. It is tobe hoped that if she 
succeeds in this line of art she will have 
strength of will enough to call herself 
Sarah instead of Sadie. 


Count Tolstoi’s latest eccentricity for an 
aristocrat is to organize and place himself 
at the head of a temperance society at 
Mockar, called the ‘Society of the Tem- 
perate.” ‘The members are pledged not 
to drink intoxicating liquors of any sort, 
nor to sell them or offer them to anybody, 
but to labor to convince others, aud espe- 
cially children, of the dangers of intem- 
perance. 

We understand that Dr. George B. Lor- 
ing will be a candidate for delegate at 
large to the Republican National Conven- 
tion. The Boston Advertiser thinks he will 
have a large support, the feeling existing 
in certain quarters that the position should 
be given to some gentleman whose official 
duties would not conflict with his absence 
in Chicago. Dr. Loring would be a good 
man to send, and we wish he may get the 
position. 

Miss Menk Meyer, grand-niece of Anton 
Rubenstein and pupil of Liszt, a musical 
prodigy not yet eighteen years old, has 
composed the music and written the libret- 
to of an opera. . . . “Golden Charms” is 
the title of a ballet composed jointly by 
Prince Richard Metternich and Baron 
Bourgoing. It isa moral patriotic subject, 
and it is intended to have it brought out 
by Johann Strauss on the occasion of 
Francis Joseph’s jubilee. 


Probably the oldest stowaway that ever 
came to this country was landed at Castle 
Garden the other day. The stowaway was 
a fifty-five-year-old German woman. She 
concealed herself on the North German 
Lloyd steamer Lahn just previous to the 
departure from Bremen, and did not re- 
veal herself to the officers of the vessel un- 
til several hundred miles out to sea. Ow- 
ing to her age, she was treated kindly dur- 
ing the remainder of the voyage, and when 
she landed she looked well and happy. 


A petition signed by many members of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
has been sent to Congress praying for the 
abolition of the internal revenue tax on 
liquors. The theory of the petitidners is 
that through these laws the United States 
Government now sanctions the traffic in 
alcoholic’drinks, and thus legalizes the in- 


tioners aiso claim that by means of the 
United States licenses the prohibition laws 
now on the statutes in a number of States 
are often effectually defied. 


A curious anecdote has been told of the 
Emperor William ef Germany. An artist 
was commanded to paint some court cere- 
mony, and brought some sketches to the 
emperor. Instead. however, of represent- 
ing the crown prince standing upright by 
his father’s side, the painter had sketched 
him with one foot on the step of the throne 
where the emperor was seated. His maj- 
esty at once seized a pencil, scratched out 
the obnoxious foot, and drew it in its prop- 
er place, writing on the margin, ‘Not yet.” 


HUMOROUS. 


Customer—(in the restaurant)—The last 
time | was here, waiter, I found a hair in 
my soup. Are you sure this is all right? 
Waiter (contidentially)—Yes, sah, I done 
took ’em all out.—Zpoch. 


Horrified matron to Miss Blank, who 
has just been confessing her engagement 
to five gentlemen: ‘*How could you do 
it?’ ‘*Because I couldn't bear to hurt 
their feelings by saying no,” was the re- 
joinder. The feelings of four of them 
upon her wedding the fifth had evidently 
not been taken into consideration. 


A gifted speaker, always a favorite at 
lodge meetings and reunions, was begged 
the other night by the chairman, who 
could not refrain from calling him up, 
though the hour was getting late, to be 
short! ‘1 admit,” answered the orator, 
gracefully, “that [ am somewhat lacking 
in terminal facilities !"—Christian Union. 


A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script writes: ““George was a negro boy 
uwned by my friend Judge W——, in New 
Orleans. He was a devout fellow, and 
enjoyed his evening prayer beside his 
gentle mistress, where believing in sound 
rather than sense, he innocently and em- 
phatically always said: ‘Forgive us our 
— and Jead us not onter a planta- 
tion!” 


The American reporter is beaten by the 
reporter of a German paper, who, after 
vainly attempting to gain an interview 
with a diplomat, finally disguised himself 
as a barber and proceeded to get ready for 
his work. The great man having been 
safely Jaid back in the chair, the seeming 
barber took him by the nose, and brand- 
ishing the open razor before him with one 
hand, while with the other he held him 
firmly down, propounded the question: 
‘And now I beg your Excellency to an- 
swer my question. Is there to be an 
alliance or not?” 





Beware of Scrotula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc, Hood's Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had tworunning sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C, E, Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

Cc. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and.fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases cansed 
byimpure blood. Itis readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed, He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “‘ Iam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia and is entirely cured.” J. B. | 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. » 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made only’ 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


A WORD 10 CONSUMPTIVES. 


It matters not if the dreadful disease be in- 
herited or contracted by exposure, the effects of 
MaGeer’s Emutsion will be apparent after a 
short course of treatment. We have seen so 
many marvellous cures wrought by our Emul- 
sion in nearly every form and stage of consump- 
tion, that we fearlessiy maintain that it 1s wiTH- 
OUT AN EQUAL to-day a: a specific for every 
kind of lung difficulty. A patient who is so far 
gone in consumption as to be unable to retain 
any other medicine on his stomach, can take 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


without the least inconvenience. This we guar. 
antee, and, what is more, we authorize all drug- 
gists to refund the purchase money to any pa- 
tient who is in a reasonable condition, and who, 
after taking two bottles of our Emulsion, does 
not gain in weight. It is plain that if a con- 
sumptive patient continues to gain in weight, a 
permanent cure must result. 





A Case or HEREDITARY ConsUMPTION CURED. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. A. Macee & Co. Sirs: 1 have been a long 
and patient sufferer from a lung difficulty; have 
taken a great amount of medicine, and been un- 
der the care of several physicians, all of which 
finally failed to benefit me. I had lost two sis- 
ters and one brother from the dread disease of 
consumption, and when the doctors gave me up 
I thought I should foliow them by the ravages 
of the same disease. I was terribly reduced in 
weight, scarcely weighing 100 pounds where [ 
once weighed 150. I took your Emulson and at 
once began to experience relief, gained strength, 
and now weigh 150 pounds. No other medicine 
could have done as much for my lungs I am 
sure, and I can recommend it without hesitation 











ment. White hands and empty brains do 


. 


citing cause of intemperance. The peti- 


sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and al] 
throat and Lung Aflections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
reparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
ng with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Ranp & Crane, at No. 3 Park Street, have 
fine watches, jewels, gold and silver spoons, and 
a great variety of useful and beautiful goods, 
choice and uniqu: articles of their own manufact- 
ure. Best of all, they are honorable and fair- 
dealing men, a fact which, in this class of arti- 
cles, is of especial importance. We take pleas- 
ure in calling attention to their advertisement 
in this paper. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by-mail for 
10 cents. . 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
Son. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. Y 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Sufirage. 
Song Leaflet. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Sufirage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell! Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s Jour- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 


by mail. 
Are the BEST. 


PEERLESS DYES SoLp By Druaaists, 
EDITH. 


A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 
FOR SALE BY 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 

No. 39 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, fifty cents. 








Postage free. 


“Clear discrimination and observation of charac- 
ter; ample variety.”—National Republican. 

“A story of extravagant living, bankruptcy, etc.” 
—Brookiyn Eagle. 

“The author has great skill in presenting the 
reader with different phases of life.”’— Princetonian. 
“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.” — The Capital. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
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Robert Southey. The Story” 
of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by JoHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used to 
himself and 


find time to write intimate letters full of 
ting his own 


his friends. He little dreamed he was wri 
biography ; still less that of his friends. 

The editor finds in the letters almost a connected sar 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM BARROWS, D.D. 12mo, $1. 

A review of our national and neighborhood ——- 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to 
better comprehension of the opportunity now offered 
by the Dawes Bill for a more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth me obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come them, J 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25, 

Begins with ancestry after the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 
touches lightly the short if unproductive period when 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with the Bigiow Papers. 
From that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the poet, professor, editor, literateur, peiloconher. 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; and the 
charm of the book is in the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends, 

. 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 8vo. illustrated, $2.50. 

The author of Storied py needs no introduc- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust. 

A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs, A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25, 
A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventiona! 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor. Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds, Of 
course she conquers society, Also society conquers 
her, With mutual gain, 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON D1Az, 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon, 
Mrs. Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world, ‘ 


The Ignoramuses: a Travel 
Story. 

By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 


The author of All Among the Light-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that is 
the book—a generous one, large type, fine paper, and 
pictares that help the seeing. 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


THE LATEST WORKS OF 


Edwin Perey Whipple, 


Three Volumes. 12mo. Gilt top. Each, $1.50; 
In half-calf, $3.00. 


OUTLOOKS 


On Socrety, LITERATURE AND Po.itics.— 
Panics and Investments—A Grand Business 
Man of the New School—The Swearing Habit 
—Domestic Service—Religion and Scientific 
Theories— American Principles—‘Lord” Bacon 
—Lowell as a Prose Writer—In Dickens-land, 
etc. 








“Mr. Whipple may fairly be called the most popu- 
lar essayist in this country; and he has substantial 
merits which go far to justify the faver with which 


his writings have been received.”—North American 
Review, 

“Mr. Whipple is one of the most accomplished 
students of English literature in this or any other 
country; and he has written of English authors, 
from Shakespeare down to Macaulay and Thackeray, 
with an insight and appreciativeness which we be- 
lieve to have been surpassed by no critic of our era.”’ 


—Boston Commonwealth. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


With Introduction by Joun GREENLEAP Wuit- 
TIzR. American Literature—Daniel Webster 
—Emerson on Carlyle—Emerson as a Poet-- 
Thomas Starr King. 


“Mr. Whipple has a wonderful insight into char- 
acter; and whether writing of Hawthorne or Thack- 
eray, Washington or Everett, Agassiz or Starr King, 
you know that he has grasped the whole subject, 
and told the whole truth. He stands unrivalled in 
this country for the extent and variety of his knowl- 
edge, and for the naturalness with which he makes 
use of his intellectual wealth.”—C. C. Hazewellt. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Or Eminent Men. With fine steel portrait 
of Mr. WuirpLe; and Dr. Cyrus A. Barto.’s 
Memorial Address. Rufus Choate—Recollec- 
tions of Agassiz—Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
Motley, the Historian—Charles Sumner — 
George Ticknor— Matthew Arnold — Barry 
Cornwall— Daniel Deronda—George Eliot’s 
Private Life. 

“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the 
most subtle, discriminating and profound of critics. 
Nor are we alone in this opinion. Macaulay said 
that some’of Whipple’s essays were the subtlest and 
ablest and clearest in expression he had ever read. 
Miss Mitford wrote that they would bear comparisun 
with any of their class in the older country. Pres- 
cott declared that no critic had ‘ever treated his 
topics with more discrimination and acuteness.’ ” 
—London Spectator. 

“Mr. Whipple is widely known as a literary critic 
of unquestionable originality and power,lucid and ex- 
act in his perceptions of rare acuteness and subtlety 





Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 

ANNA RICE POWELL, { E>1Tors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bis 


of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
each 00 ed 





on its own merits. Yours truly, Nevtie No.an. oats cae $2.00 a hundred. 
PEERLESS DYES 2i3.75.0252: _ THE PrO. Box 26 New York City. 


of discrimination, humanely blending justice and 
mercy in his decisions, with a certain catholic com- 
prehensiveness of taste, and a racy force of expres- 
sion.”—New York Tribune, 

“Mr. Whipple is one of the few American ot 
the genuine literary man. He would have n at 
home in that glorious conclave of wits and scho! 
where Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, and 
others used to meet and . He seems pene- 
trated with their spirit, and to be gifted with that 
same intellectual nerve which distinguished them.” 
—Boston Transcript. : 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
} hg nerd the paper, must be addressed to box 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. Money 
Qrder, or ss Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 


the risk of the sender. 

ty pe LI the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration o 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
will bold its Annual Convention at Chilli- 
cothe, on the 9th and 10th of May. 

All who expect to attend this meeting 
will please send their names to Margaret 
Hamill, corresponding secretary of Chilli- 
cothe E R. A., so that she may receive 
them by the Ist of May. 

—_—_—-—~_#@e—. —-—-— 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


From whatever point it is viewed, the 
International Council of Women at Wash- 
ington was a success. There were pres- 
ent delegates and visitors representing 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, India and Canada, 
as well as many of the States and Territo- 
ries. Albaugh’s Opera House was packed 
day after day. with listeners who had paid 
four dollars-for reserved season tickets. 
two dollars for seats not reserved, and 
fifty and twenty-five cents for single seats. 
During the first four days, it rained 
almost continuously, but the great audi- 
ence was not diminished. The opening 
sermon by Rev. Annie H. Shaw struck the 
right key-note. From that moment, the 
success of the Council was assured. 

The published programme was mainly 
carried out. Its variety widened the circle 
of interests. Political, social, economic, 
humanitarian, philanthropic, educational 
and reformatory questions were ably pre- 
sented. ‘I'he ‘*Pioneers’ Day” brought to- 
gether many of those who still remain 
from the early suffragists, a gray-haired, 
venerable group. The portrait of Lucre- 
tia Mott, wreathed with Easter lilies and 
smilax, was placed on the platform for 
that day. 

We shall publish next week the speeches 
made at the Conference of the Pioneers by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Robert Pur- 
vis, Mary Grew, Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Samuel C. Pomeroy, Susan B. Anthony 
and John W. Hutchinson. 

Among the pioneers on the stage were 
Amy Post, Sarah H. Willis, Mary H. 
Hallowell, Susan Anthony Burtis, Mary 
8S. Anthony, M. Adeline ‘Thomson, Emily 
Winslow Taylor, Sarah H. Pierce, Dinah 
Mendenhall, Sarah H. Southwick, Sarah 
E. Wall, Clemence 8S. Lozier, Caroline Put- 
nam, Charlotte Joy Mann, Grace Green- 
wood, Oliver Frazer Ingalls, Susan E. 
Wattles, Esther Wattles, Virginia L. 
Minor, Caroline B. Winslow, Susan Edson, 
Jane B. Archibald, Julia A. Wilbur, Cath- 
arine A. F. Stebbins, Ewily P. Collins, 
Albert O. Willcox and Merilla Hills. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, with great energy, 
edited a daily edition of the Woman’s 
Tribune, with stenographic reports of 
each day’s proceedings. These are to be 
put in pamphlet form, and in due time all 
our readers can have it. We give this 
week an outline of the sessions of this re- 
markable gathering. L. 8. 


+++ 
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MRS. FRANK LESLIE ON CO-EDUCATION. 





There is one point in which the disputes 
about co-education bear a strong analogy 
to those about woman suflrage. The op- 
ponents are almost always persons who 
have no experience of it, and who argue 
from a4 priori prejudices that it must have 
bad results. Those who have had prac- 
tical experience of it, on the other hand, 
almost all say that it works well, and that 
the disastrous results predicted do not ap- 


pear. 
Mrs. Frank Leslie is one of the most 


notable persons who have lately entered 
the lists against co-education. Her article 
is a spicy statement of the conservative 
prejudices on the subject. She says: 


**We do not all know very much about 
boys and girls from personal experience, 
but we all consider ourselves fair judges of 
men and women; and I think none-.of us 
who have lived with our eyes open can 
deny that man and woman are to each 
other disturbing influences—not neces- 
sarily disagreeable influences—in fact, 
rather the reverse, but certainly strong and 
positive influences—something like that of 
the moon over the tides, or the attraction 
of gravitation to the apple; or, shall we 
maliciously add, of the snake-to the silly 
little bird, who can’t keep away from the 
fascinating danger, until the snake swal- 
lows the bird. and occasionally chokes 
himself to death in the doing. 

“Coming, then, to the question of co-edu- 
cation, we are to decide whether this dis- 





turbing influence will be for good or for 
evil during the years when both boys and 
girls are supposed to be fitting themselves 
for wise, well-educated, thoughtful and 
virtuous maturity.” 

The “disturbing influence” of love af- 
fairs belongs rather to the period of young 
manhood and womanhood than to that of 
childhood. Yet, oddly enough, Mrs. Les- 
lie’s article does not deal with the co-edu- 
cational colleges, where the students are 
young men and women, but only with the 
public schools, where the pupils are dis- 
tinctively children. She continues: 

“The advocates of co-education claim 
that the desire to appear well in each 
other’s eyes will stir emulation and a gen- 
erous rivalry on either side; that the boys 
will desire to prove their hereditary claim 
to being the head of the woman, and that 
the girls will bestir themselves to prove 
that they are not half such fools as the 
boys take them to be. Also, it is claimed 
that companionship with girls will teach 
boys courtesy and modesty and personal 
neatness; and that the girls will learn of 
the boys courage, physical activity, appli- 
cation and self-control. In fact, the idea 
seems to be to train up a new order of be- 
ings, wherein boys will be boys no longer, 
nor girls girls, but a new creature, with 
all the privileges of both sexes and the 
disabilities of neither. This hybrid, 
brought to maturity, will probably be the 
coming woman who is to perform all man’s 
duties, as well as her own, and so fill the 
sphere of both sexes that man will become 
a mere unimportant detail of creatien, and, 
in time, be eliminated altogether.” 

The sneer about the coming woman and 
the elimination of man is meaningless, and 
may be passed over. But it is worth while 
to note the queer idea (which, unfortu- 
nately, is not confined to Mrs. Leslie) that 
if boys could learn “courtesy, modesty, 
and personal neatness” they would cease 
to be boys, while, if girls could be taught 
‘courage, physical activity, application and 
self-control,” they would equally cease 
to be girls. The implication seems to be 
that boorishness and immodesty are essen- 
tial to manliness, and that womanliness is 
absolutely conditioned upon cowardice, 
physical inactivity, and the absence of ap- 
plication and self-control. In a more or 
less diluted form, this theory is very com- 
mon, and does a great deal of mischief. 
Those who hold it are fond of quoting ‘I'en- 
nyson’s words (from which the friends of 
co-education would not dissent) : 

“Woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse.” 

But there is another part of the same 
passage which they seldom quote: 

“Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 
- : 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care.” 

It is not necessary to cherish and pre- 
serve the characteristic vices of both sexes 
in order to keep them from becoming too 
much alike. 

But Mrs. Leslie says “this utopian 
dream” (that boys and girls may be mu- 
tually benefited by each other’s society) 
has not been realized in practice. 

“In the rural districts of our land co- 
education is not a theory, but an ordinary 
practice. simply because rural districts 
have neither children enough nor money 
enough to hire two teachers and provide 
two school-houses when one wilido. And 
painful as it is to say it, and painful as we 
hope it will be to read it, it is a solemn 
fact that childish innocence and ignorance 
of evil are unknown quantities in the prob- 
lem worked experimentally out in these 
places.” 

This sweeping assertion Mrs. Leslie sup- 
ports by the experience of one friend, who 
found her little girl iu danger of being cor- 
rupted at a country school, and who heard 
similar stories about other mixed schools 
in the neighborhood. 

Now, there is no doubt that a deplorable 
state of morals does exist in some mixed 
schools, though by no means inall. But 
is there any reason to think that the sepa- 
rate schools are better? ‘Thackeray says 
that in the great public schools for boys 
in England, childish innocence and igno- 
rance of evil are completely ‘unknown 
quantities”—as much 80 as they could be in 
any mixed school. Distressing revelations 
from some of the separate schools in our 
own country show that such a state of 
things is not confined to Engiand. There 
are separate schools where the children 
are pure, and other separate schools where 
they are corrupt; and the same is true of 
mixed schools. The matter seems to de- 
pend partly upon the watchfulness of par- 
ents and teachers, partly upon the nation- 
ality and home training of the children, 
partly upon the presence or absence of ac- 
tively corrupting influences. But there is 
no evidence that the moral average is 
lower in mixed schools than in separate 
schools. 

. After having condemned country schools, 
Mrs. Leslie turns to the city: 

“Tn cities and large towns there is an- 
other set of dangers. Making it our busi- 
ness to inquire, we found another friend 
whose children attended a school in a 
city. Asked how she liked the system, 
she emphatteally said: ‘Not atall. When 
Lucy went to a girls’ school she was quite 
content with a neat, pretty little gown and 
a linen collar and cuffs. ow there was a 





ccteeend cenae one oung lady’s part 
to adorn herself with rib sad bowers 
and such bits of jewelry as she could pick 
up, a largely increased consumption of 
note paper and sachet powder, and she 
was far more impatient, aud there was a 
constant alternation between feverish gay- 
ety and flippant self-content and low spir- 
its, tears and sullen moods. Finding the 
girl crying one day, the mother insisted on 
an explanation, and was finally informed 
that Johnny Morgan had walked off with 
Allie Ray after school and pretended not 
to see her at all; and she didn’t care a bit, 
but Allie Ray was the hatefulest, meanest, 
ete. As for the son, a charming, gay 
yes ng fellow of fifteen, he so often brought 

ome bad reports that his father Inter- 
viewed the teacher, and was told that ‘Tow 
was as bright a fellow’ as any lad in 
echool, but was running behind in all his 
studies most shamefully. In fact, unless 
there was a good dea] more book, and a 
good deal less Jennie, in his day’s work, 
he had better leave the schou! before there 
was a mortifying intimation that he must 
do so. The case was laid before ‘Tom, who 
candidly stated that as to sitting next to 
Jennie and giving his mind to anything 
else, it was out of the question, and he 
guessed he might as well leave.” 

Most of us would say that a boy who 
could not study in the same room witha 
girl would probably find himself unable to 
study anywhere. In fact, Mrs. Leslie goes 
on to relate that ‘Tom was removed from 
the neighborhood of the too fascinating 
Jennie, and was sent to a boys’ school, and 
that he did no better there. But she thinks 
it was because the blighting effects of co- 
education still followed him: 

‘Phe habit of inattention and idleness 
had grown with the growth of two or three 
years of the most plastic period of life, and 
‘Tom to-day must lay his very deficient 
education to Jennie, or rather to the un- 
wise wiseacres who put fire and tow to- 
gether, hoping that they would do each 
other good.” 

This explanation will seem more amus- 
ing than probable to most of those who 
know anything about co-education by ex- 
perience. As for Lucy, if she became 
more ‘‘dressy” ufter she was sent to a co- 
educational school, it was perhaps be- 
cause she had just reached the dressy age. 
The devotion to dress and the rivalry in 
dress. manifested by the girls at many 
girls’ schools are a distress to parents and 
teachers; and if it be true, as often as- 
serted, that women dress for each other 
more than for men, this is not to be won- 
dered at. Mrs. Leslie continues: 

“As for the emulation and ‘provoking 
each other to good works,’ it is all non- 
sense. ‘he boy, in his crude pride of 
boyhood, does not believe that a girl can 
possibly be a rival in severe study; and if 
some sturdy-natured and big-brained girl 
convinces him to the contrary, he does not 
emulate, he dislikes her. He feels the 
same impatient and annoyed aversion that, 
when the boy has become the man, he 
will feel to female politicians and casuists 
and financiers—in fact, to all women who 
elbow him in his own aphere. Now, noth- 
ing is more sensitive than a woman’s ap- 
preciation of the way a mau regards her, 
and the girl is mother to the woman; and 
if Gill tinds that when she shows Jack to 
be ignorant and stupid in class, he goes 
off in the intermission to talk to simple 
little Daisy, and leaves her alone, Gill 
won't feel the least desire to do it again, 
but will smile contentedly when Jack 
is called up to rectify her problem, or 
to tell how many windmills there are in 
Cochin China, after she has said she 
doesn’t know. So the boys won’t emulate 
the girls because, of course, a girl can’t 
know as much asa boy, and if she does 
she's hateful; and the girls won’t emulate 
the boys, because the boys won’t like 
them so well if they do.” 

This is attributing to boys and girls the 
sentiments of men and women, and of 
rather vulgar-minded men and women at 
that. The picture is completely untrue to 
the facts of co-education, as every ob- 
server can testify. In the public schools 
all over the country, the official returns 
show that the girls average as well as the 
boys in scholarship. This is a sufficient 
proof that the girls do not pretend igno- 
rance of their iessons in order to please 
the boys. Nor would most of the boys 
like them any better if they did. In 
schools where co-education hus long been 
the rule, and where the boys do not look 
upon the girls as intruders, a boy feels no 
more indignation against a girl who may 
happen to surpass him than he would 
against another boy. A girl who is a 
good scholar is respected the more for it, 
and is not liked the less. 

It may be said in passing that facts 
hardly justify the little fling about men’s 
always disliking ‘‘female politicians, casu- 
ists and financiers.” ‘The men of the Re- 
publican party did not feel ‘an impatient 
and annoyed aversion” toward Anna 
Dickenson and Mrs. Livermore when they 
aided it with their eloquence; the Third 
Party Prohibitionists do not exactly de- 
test Frances Willard; and if the ‘Frances 
Cleveland Clubs” of young ladies should 
prove a potent factor in the next presi- 
dential campaign, we may be sure that 
the Democrats will welcome their fair 
allies with enthusiasm. As for ‘‘female 
financiers,” Mrs. Frank Leslie has an un- 
usual talent for making and managing 
money, yet she is not supposed to be un- 
popular among gentlemen, and is fre- 
quently reported to be about to marry for 





the second time. Mrs. Leslie thus sums 
up what she fancies must be the disastrous 
effects of co-education: 


“Be sure that your girls, placed in 
schools with boys, will learn to rough, 
domineering, abrupt, and perhaps a great 
deal worse. And your boys, learning a 
great deal of girls’ petty, spiteful, weak 
little ways among themselves, will lose 
that shy, unspoken faith in a girl’s innate 
delicacy and tenderness and purity which 
is the nascent chivalry of his sex, and one 
of the most charming and hopeful traits 
in a boy’s nature.” 


One of the students at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, in a recent debate on co-educa- 
tion, expressed the opinion that women 
and religion were two things that required 
to be viewed from a distance if a man 
were to retain his respect for them, since 
familiarity always bred contempt. Mrs. 
Leslie seems to entertain the same idea. 

Against this opinion, we can set first, 
every-day experience; for we all know 
excellent women who went to school with 
boys, women whom it would be laugha- 
ble to describe as “rough, domineering, 
abrupt, and possibly a great deal worse.” 
Then we have the testimony of all the 
presidents of co-educational colleges and 
institutions of learning, and the opinions 
of many experienced educators, like Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, for instance. She 
is herself the graduate of a co-educational 
university, and though she was for years 
the successful president of a thriving col- 
lege for women, she has always main- 
tained that co-educatiun is the sounder 
and more wholesome system. 

Mrs. Leslie’s whole article is a striking 
example of how unwisely even a clever 
woman may talk when she discourses on 
matters with which she is not familiar. 
Mrs. Leslie's opinion in regard to the best 
methods of educating youth is worth just 
about as much as the opinion of Alice 
Freeman or Maria Mitchell would be in 
regard to the best methods of conducting 
a large publishing business. A. S. B. 


——-  --* @e-—- ——_ 


BOSTON LEAGUE AT ROXBURY. 


By invitation of the Roxbury Woman 
Suffrage League, the members of the Bos- 
ton League held a parlor meeting. Monday 
evening, at the house of Mrs. 8S. KE. D. 
Currier, 2 Cedar Street, Roxbury. There 
were present over seventy-five ladies and 
gentlemen, including many leading citi- 
zens. Mrs. E. Trask Hill presided with 
her usual grace. A stirring address by 
Rev. W. I. Haven, of this city, was well 
received. It took a Christian moral view 
of the subject, which was handled in a 
powerful and convincing manner. 

Mrs. C. M. Severance, recently returned 
from her temporary home in California, 
followed in her old-time vigor, giving in- 
teresting personal experiences. Dr. Zakr- 
zewska, head of the New England Hospi- 
tal, in apt remarks expressed her belief 
that if a woman devotes herself to one 
noble work and does that work well, she 
fittingly represents the capacity of woman 
to vote. Dr. Salome Merritt made a prac- 
tical application, stating the importance 
of using the prerogative to vote for school 
committee of urging others to do the 
same, and of early registration. The 
evening was enlivened with classical 
music rendered by Miss Grace Hamilton, 
a pupil of Mrs. Sherwood. Other selec- 
tions were given by Miss Daisy Vincent, 
of the Conservatory of Music; Miss Flos- 
sie Osgood, a young but pleasing singer; 
Miss May Griffin, of Somerville. whose 
readings well sustained the favorable im- 
pression wade at her recent début, and 
Mr. George Carter, harmonica soloist—all 
well known in public service. 


++ 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. : 


WINCHESTER. Ameeting will be held 
April 10, at 3 P. M., at the home of Mrs. 
S.J. Nowell, for the election of officers. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone is invited to address the 
league. 

BEDFORD. 8S. J. Flint Brown, secretary, 
writes: The first meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage League of Bedford will be held 
at the home of the president, Mrs. A. T. 
Bacon, on the evening of April 1l. Orig- 
inal papers have been promised un the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘‘Origin of the Woman 
Suffrage Movement;” ‘lhe License Suf- 
frage Bill;” ‘‘Why I am a Woman Suf- 
fragist.” Ashort discussion or imaginary 
business meeting will be carried on for 
or purpose of bringing out parliamentary 
roles. 

HOLLISTON will have a public meeting 
April 11 or 25. in the Reform Club Hall. 
Addresses by Henry B. Blackwell, Cora 
Scott Pond, and Rev. J. Mead. Mrs. M. 
A. Cutler, president of the W. C. T. U., 
will preside. Quartette musie will be fur- 
nished. A league wil! be formed. 

MEDFORD and WINTHROP will have pub- 
lic meetings soon, addressed by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM. Mrs. Charles T. 
Batchelder opened her home last Friday, 
March 30, at 3 P. M., for organizing 
League No. 74. 

MARLBORO is being organized as the 
paper goes to press. 

CHELSEA. At the March meeting, 
Thomas Frost, City Treasurer of Chelsea, 
accepted the invitation of the Chelsea 
League, and spoke for an hour upon 
taxation and the city debt, showing how 
taxes are collected on real and persoual 
property. He answered many questions, 
and ur; a larger registration of women. 
In April, Mr. ‘Davis, the Superintendent 
of Schools, will speak to them. This is 
practical work, and ought to be tried by 
all our leagues. 





Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL OOUNOIL, 


(Continued from First Page.) 


an address on **What Unitarian Women 
are Doing.” 

Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing, the next 
advertised speaker, was absent, but her 
address was published, on ‘*Woman as g 
Missionary.” Mrs, Richardson, del 
from the Woman’s Western Unitarian 
ference, gave an account of its origin and 
growth, and Mrs. Laura MeNeir, presi- 
dent of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
spoke for that organization. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Long before women 
were eduvated to any extent or allowed to 
enter the industries, they took part in help- 
ing mankind. We are happy in having 
here this a representative from 
France, Madame Bogelot, who will speak 
on the “Prison Reform Work in St, 
Lazare, Paris,” in her native tongue. 

Madame Bogelot, of Paris, addressed 
the audience in French, and was heard 
with great attention. Many who were 
unable to understand, enjoyed the beauty 
and grace of herdelivery. Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, of Boston, president and delegate 
of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, spoke on ‘Hospitals Man- 
aged by and tor Women.” Miss Hurriet N. 
Morris, delegate and ex-principal of Public 
School No. 39, Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke on 
‘* Missionary Work.” Mrs. Amelia 8, 
Quiuton, delegate and president of the W. 
N. I. A., next spoke on ‘Ihe Work and 
Objects of the Women’s National Indian 
Association.” Mrs. E. Florence Barker, 
ex-president Woman’s National Relief 
Corps of the Grand Army Association, 
spoke briefly on ‘lhe Woman’s Relief 
Corps,” quoting an eloquent endorsement 
from Clara Barton. 

Clara Barton spoke on the Red Cross 
movement. Frances E. Willard reported 
progress in the work of the Committee on 
Organization, and the session closed by 
the singing of Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert’s hymn, **The New America.” 





Tuesday Evening Session. 
Miss Anthony presided. The topic was 


TEMPERANCE. 


Mrs. Judith Ellen Foster, of Iowa, of- 
fered prayer. Miss Frances E. Willard 
spoke on “Woman and ‘lemperance.” 
Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith explained 
“The Latest Evolution of the W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, of ‘Toronto, 
spoke on the Canada W. C. ‘I. U. Miss 
Anna Gordon told *tHow to Reach the 
Children.” Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper 
asked, ‘‘What shall be done with the 
Neglected Rich?” Mrs. Susan H. Barney, 
superintendent of prison, jail, police and 
almshouse work of W. C. ‘I’. U., spoke on 
‘*Police Matrons.” Miss Anthony an- 
nounced thata suffrage committee, with 
Mrs. Jane H. Spofford as chairman, is 
urging a bill in Congress for the appoint- 
ment of police matrons in Washington, 
D. C. Rev. Annie H. Shaw offered the 
following: 


Resolved, That this International Council of 
Women rejoices in the work of the W. C. T. U. 
of the United States, the Dominion of Canada, 
and the World, as a marvel of organization, and 
a force second to none in developing the intellect- 
ual, moral, and religious powers of woman for 
the protection and purification of the home and 
of the State. We rejoice that the members of 
this great and many-sided association have 
seen the heavenly vision of woman in the gov- 
ernment, and we counsel them to march steadily 
onward in the path they have chosen, developing 
their five-fold plan of work—preventive, educa- 
tional, evangelistic, social and legal, and seeking 
the ballot as a ry owl weapon of war in their 
battle for God and home and every land. 


Miss Willard explained that this resolu- 
tion involved no politics. It was simply a 
testimonial to those lines of work which 
met the approval of all good people. 
Miss Anthony said, **When it comes to an 
official action of the International Coun- 
cil, that will have to be taken by the dele- 
gates.” A rising vote was taken, and 
nearly or quite all persons in the house 
rose to their feet. 

Dr. Mary Weeks Burnett, of the Chica- 
go Medical College Association, spoke on 
‘The National ‘J‘emperance Hospital.” 
Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, president of the 
Woman’s ‘lemperance Building Associa- 
tion, gave an account of “The ‘Temper- 
ance Temple.” Miss Anthony eulogized 
the business management of the Union 
Signal. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National 
Superintendent of Scientific Instruction in 
the W. C. T. U., gave “Our Reasons” for 
opposing the saloon and illiteracy. She 
offered the following: 


Whereas we believe there should be no illiter- 
acy in our country, where it is in the power of 
the State or of the nation to prevent it, therefore 

Resolved, That we believe the pas of what 
is known as the Blair Educational Bill, provid- 
ing Federal aid for public schools in destitute 
portions of our country, is essential to the intelli- 
gence of that citizenship necessary to the preser- 
vation of the Republic. And we therefore earn- 
estly urge upon the gentlemen composing the 
committee in the House and the sub-committee 
to whom this bill is referred, to speedily report it 
to the House for action. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton objected 
to the passage of any resolutions without 
saggy consideration by the delegates. 

iss Anthony asked the delegates to pre 
pare resolutions for consideration in cow- 
mittee. Mrs. Mary B. Clay sugges 
that while the meeting would understand 
that no one was committed by the passagé 
of these resolutions, the country at large 
might not. Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
moved to refer all resolutions that have 
been or may be pesrenion to a committee. 
Miss Frances E. WHlard seconded the 
motion and it was unanimously adopted. 





Wednesday Morning Session. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas E. 8. A., presided. ‘The topic w4 

INDUSTRIES. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw offered pray! 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns made the opening 
address. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
gate of American W.S. A., read a pape! 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION BENEFIT. 


The benefit at the Hollis Street Theatre, 
Jast Tuesday afternoon, proved a success. 
The bouse was filled, and the programme 
was varied. The entertainment opened 
with a song by Mrs. J. E. Chamberlain, 
“My Dearest Heart,” by Sullivan. Master 
Willie E. Cushing, a fine cornet soloist, 
followed with selections. Miss Jennie Mc- 
Garry gave a dialect reading. The Clipper 
Quartette, Messrs. Ward, Hart, McIntyre 
and Campbell, gave selections. Mr. Eben 
Plympton recited O’Reilly’s **In Bohemia.” 
Mr. Wm. Gillette, of ‘The Private Secre- 
tary,” also took part. Carl Pierce gave 
violin selections from Barzizini and Pagan 
ini, followed by John E. McWade, soloist, 
and Mrs. Flora E. Barry sang the “Chalet 
Horn.” 

This was- followed by Mme. Modjeska 
and all her company, except Eben Plymp- 
ton, in the third act of *T'welfth Night,” 
which was characteristically rendered with 
spirit and finish. At its close the Eichberg 
Ladies’ Quartette gave two selections, an 
aria from Bach and minuet by Boccherini, 
played with grace and delicacy. ‘This was 
followed by Miss Helen Potter's sleep- 
walking scene from ** Macbeth,” given with 
wonderful eftect. ‘The side-splitting part 
of the performance was given by Mr. Bob- 
by Gaylor in his Irish specialties, the mu- 
sical accompaniments by Mr. Louis Baer, 
of the Howard Athenzeum Orchestra, and 
was laughable from beginning to end. 
Miss Mathilde Lenno: sung “The Last 
Dream,” and Mr. Edouard Guiguerre gave 
his “Tyrolean Lullaby” with yodel, which 
he was called upon to repeat. 

Miss Annie Clarke, Mr. Charles Barron, 
and Mr. James Burrows, of the Museum, 
united in a humorous comedietta called 
“My Uncle’s Will.” 

After the play, a brief reception with 
refreshments was held by the ladies of the 
Press Association and a few of the lady 
performers, and the pleasant affair came 
toanend. The managers of the enterprise 
hope that about $800 will be realized. 

The Association render grateful thanks 
to all who so willingly “gave of their 
fruits.” To Mrs. Hatch-Merrill, the sec- 
retary of the association, great praise is 
due for interest and ability untiringly 
manifested. 8. C. V. 
a oe - 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Mid-year Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Women was held 
in Baltimore, on Friday, March 23, with 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in the chair. Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York aud Pennsylvania were 
representecl, 

Great care was exercised in the discus- 
sion of the report of the Committee on 
Topics and Papers, to be presented at the 
next annual meeting. 

In the multiplicity of matters appealing 
for consideration, the tendency is often to- 
wards what may seem practical work. 
But the special aim of the Association is to 
lead in the advancement of women, and 
that necessitates thought as well as work. 

Invitations from several cities were of- 
fered, each accompanied by reasons why 
they should be accepted. Later a report 
from a special committee will give time 
and place of next meeting. 





toe 


A BREEZE IN TENNESSEE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mrs. Mary Mc'leer, of Maryville, Tenn., 
to whom a heading for the National En- 
roliment was sent, obtained sixty-one sig- 
natures in four days, among them the 
name of the wealthiest and most fashiona- 
ble lady in the placejand the names of 
the most prominent citizens. She wrote: 
“I wish I had more time in which to can- 
vass, for I could easily secure a great 
many more names. We intend to havea 
franchise committee in our W. C. ‘I. U.” 

Mrs. McTeer was born in Beirut, Syria, 
where her parents were missionaries. Her 
husband, Hon. W. A. McTeer, a native 
Tennessean, was the first to sign the en- 
rollment. His cousin, Miss Mary Mc'leer, 
of Knoxville, wrote: “If 1 had known 
about this sooner, [ could have sent a list 
of a thousand.” : 

Rev. W. H. Franklin, a colored Pres. 
byterian minister who is preaching and 
teaching at Rogersville, had only four 
days in which to circulate the enrollment, 
and those were days of school, yet he sent 
in a list of twenty-five of the best colored 
citizens. These straws show that there’s 
a bit of a breeze south of the Ohio. With 
such live suftragists as Mrs. Lide Merri- 
Wether and Mrs. Elizabeth Lisle Saxon to 
fan it, it may develop into something 
strong enough to unroof old errors and 
carry away dilapidated prejudices. 

J.B. N. 








~~ 
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There is one pleasant thing to say’of the 
Prominent woman suflrage women—as a 
rule, they are not ashamed to let the 
World know that they have foreheads. No 

88 obscure the view of their domes of 
eht.—Troy Times. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, APRIt 2, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Awid all the whirl of the exciting week 
of the Council in Washington, one of the 
pleasantest things was the constant meet- 
ing with friends from New York. And so 
many were here from our grand old State 
that a New York reunion was decided 
upon. Mrs. Amanda C. Tiffany, of New 
York City, offered her parlor, but it was 
feared it would be too small, and Mrs. 
Spoftord kindly permitted the use of the 
Red Parlor at the Riggs House. At four 
o’clock on Wednesday a crowd of women 
assembled. A roll-call of counties proved 
that many were represented. After some 
opening remarks by the president of the 
State Association, Mrs. Tiffany spoke 
words of welcome and congratulation. 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage followed on the 
significance of our movement. Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell urged the importance of 
organization. Rev. Margaret Brennan, of 
Poland, Herkimer County, spoke of work 
there. Miss Julia Thomas told of the work 
of women in New York City. Miss Mary 
C. Morris, of Brooklyn, described simple 
modes of earning money for the suffrage 
cause. Mrs. Roberts, of Monrovia, Africa, 
wife of the president of Liberia, told of the 
condition of women in “the dark contin- 
ent.” 

It was found, on a roll call of counties, 
that the following were represented: Al- 
bany, Allegany, Cayuga, Dutchess, Erie, 
Genesee, Herkimer, Kings, Madison, Mon- 
roe, New York, Otsego, Ontario, Onon- 
daga, Oneida, Rensselaer, St. Lawrence, 
Saratoga, Sullivan, Tompkins, Wayne, 
Westchester and Yates. 

A New York badge had been prepared, 
but the quantity supplied was entirely in- 
adequate to the demand. On Friday, when 
the Council was received at the White 
House, an attempt was made to rally the 
representatives of States together, and the 
throng from New York far outnumbered 
that from any other section. 

News comes from Albany that the muni- 
cipal suffrage bill was brought up in the 
Senate, when some of our friends were ab- 
sent, received votes enough to pass, and 
then was lost by a change from aye to no, 
on the part of Senator Eugene 8. Ives, of 
New York. On motion the vote was re- 
considered and the bill was laid on the 
table for future action. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





“NOTES AND NEWS. 


Six thousand camellias were cut from 
the White House conservatories for use at 
state dinners and receptions during Feb- 
ruary. 

It is ramored that M. Bouguereau is to 
marry his favorite pupil, Elizabeth Gard- 
ner, an American woman, and an excellent 
artist. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
held its regular quarterly meeting in New 
York on the Istinst. Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer and others, were to speak. 

It is said there are farmers’ wives on 
Long Island who make boys’ trousers for 
three cents. There are women in New 
York who toil sixteen hours a day for 
sixty cents. 

Constable Faxon will this year be once 
more a terror to the law-breakers of 
Quincy, and It is noted that since his re- 
turn from Florida he is in better health 
than for some years. 

At Oskaloosa, Kan., April 2, a city ticket 
composed of women for the council and a 
wowan for mayor, was elected by sixty-six 
majority. They are representative ladies, 
and a reform administration is looked for. 

The neatness and despatch with which 
the women at the great conventions do up 
all our burning national questions in about 
three lines, is worthy the attention of 
statesmen who really love their country.— 
Record. 

The women will note that the bill giving 
them suffrage on the license question was 
defeated in the Senate by Senator Hart- 
well changing his vote from ‘*Yes” to 
“No.” It made just the necessary one to 
defeat it.— Record. 

It is a significant as well as curious fact, 
that some of the late Miss Alcott’s earlier 
stories, including the.ever-popular ‘Little 
Women,” were written on the reverse of 
old manuscript of her father’s which never 
gained any wide popularity. 

The Emperor William during his life- 
time saw disappear from the scene six 
popes, eight emperors, fifty-two kings, six 
sultans and twenty-one presidents. Four 
of these are still-alive, but the remaining 
eighty-nine are dead. 

The late Mrs. Procter, mother of ‘‘Barry 
Cornwall,” well remembered the jubilee 
of George ILI., in 1809, and used to say 
that her one great desire was to see Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee. ‘*Then,” she added, ‘I 
shall think of singing my Nune Dimittis.” 

At the recent public examination of the 
Centre School in Burlington, Mass., the 
pupils presented with good eftect a woman 





suffrage dialogue, ““I'he Crow Hill Lyce- 
um,” written fo#the occasion by their 
teacher, Mrs. Martha E. Sewall Curtis. 


The Journal gays: ‘Nothing is more 
obvious to those who have watched the 
proceedings of the present Legislature 
than the fact that the Committee on Liquor 
Laws is not so constituted as to represent 
the sentiment of the majority of the two 
branches.” 

The late Duke of Rutland had at Belvoir 
a “confession book” in which the Princess 
of Wales recorded that her favorite artist 
was Rubens, her favorite author Dickens, 
her favorite dish Yorkshire pudding, and 
her favorite ambition non-interference in 
other people’s business. 


Julius Eichberg, who has been always 
known to favor woman violinists, is re- 
ported as saying lately that girls are as 
good violinists as young men, and that if 
there were not so many young men play- 
ing that instrument there would be a de- 
mand for young women in opera house 
and theatre orchestras. 

The saloons in Philadelphia will be re- 
duced in number seventy-five per cent. on 
June l. Now if they will only put up the 
price of drinks three hundred per cent., 
two long steps towards accomplishing a 
great reform will have been taken. It 
would not have been a bad notion to con- 
fine the saloons to one block, and that 
pretty well out in the suburbs. 

A man who discovered a racoon in the 
backyard of a drug store at Birmingham, 
Ala., caggured him ina novel manner. He 
procured a fishpole, a sponge and chloro- 
form. He lowered the sponge to the nose 
of the sleeping animal and held it there 
till stupefaction ensued. Then, fearing 
that he might be bitten, he arranged a 
lasso and caught the coon without diffi- 
culty. 

A woman in a Massachusetts town who 
had read and accepted literally the news- 
paper statements as to the facility with 
which divorces can be obtained in Chica- 
go, recently astonished the judges of the 
Chancery Court in that city by sending 
them a written request to return her by 
post a decree of divorce absolute, she not 
having the time nor money for a personal 
appearance before them. 

The Kitchen is the title of a new monthly 
magazine which will be issued in Chicago, 
May 1, at two dollars a year. It will be 
devoted to the interests of the home, and 
eminent specialists will contribute to the 
various departments. The department 
of domestic economy, which will be 
the most prominent feature of the maga- 
zine, will be conducted by Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, of Purdue University, Ind. 


The Salvation Army in London, to re- 
lieve as far as possible the distress which 
prevails gt the East End, have acquired 
large premises in Limehouse, where they 
will establish a cheap foud depot. For 
one penny an adult receives refreshment 
and night’s lodging, or soup and bread. 
For a half penny he receives éither bread 
or soup. Children are given a basin of 
soup for a farthing, and bread for an ad- 
ditional farthing. 

The eight-year-old-heiress of the Dutch 
throne, is receiving a liberal education 
which would benefit any little girl. From 
her mother she leaans the pianoforte and 
horsemanship; reading writing, arith- 
metic, and the mudern languages are 
taught by different teachers, who treat the 
little princess exactly as they would any 
other school-girl. ‘The princess is even al- 
lowed to play at times on equal terms 
‘*with street children.” 

The Women’s Congress which has been 
in session the past week in Washington 
has witnessed some highly interesting dis- 
cussions, and their daily sessions have 
been marked by an earnestness of purpose 
and a dignity that deserve the highest 
commendation. We commend their ex- 
ample to the assemblage of gentlemen 
who sit under the dome of the national 
Capitol, and refuse to admit the women to 
share their responsibilities. — Herald. 

The memorial of the Icelandic Educa- 
tional Society of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
which Senator Hoar sought to present in 
the Senate, but which, being from citizens 
of another country, could not be received 
except through the executive, will be re- 
turned to Miss Marie A. Brown, with the 
suggestion that it be sent to the secretary 
of State. It asks that the American peo- 
ple publicly recognize Leif Ericson as the 
first discoverer and colonist of America. 

If it is true, as stated, that the two 
female mill hands detained by the Alien 
Commissioners at this port on a suspicion 
that they came over from Scotland under 
contract, have a written agreement which 
required them to work for two dollars per 
week, one dollar of which should be de- 
ducted until their passage bad been paid, 
it might not be a bad idea to begin an in- 
quiry as to how common the practice is. 
In such an inquiry the wage-earners and 
manufacturers of New England would 


A graceful and well-merited tribute was 
paid to Mrs. Quincy Shaw, when the vote 
was taken in the council on the question 
of providing the means for taking up the 
kindergarten work which she has not only 
inaugurated but firmly established in Bos- 
ton, that not a vote was cast in the nega- 
tive. 

A petition has been received by the Bos- 
ton School Board from the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association, ask- 
ing that such school-yards as are suitable 
may be opened at certain hours of the 
week during the summer vacation for the 
benefit of little children who remain in the 
city. The petition was granted. It is 
proposed to provide games which will be 
healthful and amusing, under the super- 
vision of matrons or guardians, the ex- 
pense to be borne by the Hygiene Associa- 
tion and private contributions, 


The key-note of the International Coun- 
cil was struck in the sermon of Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, as she briefly outlined the ‘vis- 
ions” of the ‘‘yisionaries” that had come 
true, in whole or in part, the vision of 
social freedom; the vision of unfettered 
knowledge; the vision of swift coming de- 
liverance from the liquor curse; the vision 
of deliverance ‘*from bondage to the cus- 
toms of centuries” that oppress the women 
of India; the vision of political freedom, 
with its search-light on customs in gov- 
ernment that are simply in the same line 
as those national ones of India several cen- 
turies removed.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


A course of six French readings, begin- 
ning April 16, 1888, will be given in Lee- 
ture-room No. 11, Sever Hall, on Mondays 
at 4 P. M., by the instructors of the 
French Department of Harvard University. 
These readings are under the auspices of 
the executive committee of the Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women in 
Cambridge. ‘They are given for the ben- 
efit of the library of the Harvard Annex. 
Tickets, $3 for the course, and $1 for single 
reading, may be obtained of Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, 36 Quincey Street, Cambridge, or 
at the University Book Store, Charles W. 
Sever, Harvard Square. 

Axel Gustafson, in a temperance lecture 
recently delivered before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of London, 
Eng., speaks thus in favor of the exten- 
sion of suffrage to the women of England: 

‘Let us recognize squarely and act upon 
our recognition that the step of para- 
mount, transcending importance to the 
success of the prohibition crusade, is that 
of securing to women the same opportuni- 
ties, privileges, rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship which we ourselves have so 
long both used and abused, without one 
shadow of superiorclaim. In working for 
this we shall be working not only for jus- 
tice but for the one measure which almost 
of itself would secure a sober country.” 
(Applause. ] 

St. Nicholas is overflowing with good 
things which seem to have come ina 
springtime abundance for children. 
There are many quaint Easter greetings 
in illustrations and rhyme, some spring 
poetry and an intimation through the 
frontispiece, ‘‘An April Day,” and the 
opening article, ‘‘What Makes it Rain?’ 
that the season is not accompanied wholly 
by sunshine. Young and clder readers 
will be sure to turn first to the story by 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘Trudel’s Siege,” 
which shows how poverty may be met by 
cheerfulness and conquered by industry. 
It is a characteristic last gift to the chil- 
dren. 

There is something new under the sun, 
afterall. St. Louis has a mining company 
composed entirely of women. ‘here is no 
precedent for this. Women, heretofore, 
are generally supposed to have been con- 
tent to get up early in the morning and do 
their prospecting by going through their 
husband's trousers’ pockets. But with 
the experience they have had in dig- 
ging up gold and silver under this prac- 
tice, they ought to make very successful 
miners, and it seems they do, for the 
women’s mining company has struck it 
rich in Colorado, but there isn’t a share of 
the stock to be had by a masculine human 
being for love or money—at least, not for 
money, even in leap year.— Troy Times. 

The new Freeman Hall, opened three 
weeks ago, at Wellesley, is another sign 
of the pressure for accommodations to 
meet the army of applicants. It stands 
just east of Norombega, and is already 
filled with fifty girls, happy in their at- 
tractive quarters and in the honored name 
which the fnansion bears. This makes the 
sixth cottage, besides the main building, 
within the grounds. Wellesley’s five- 
year course is growing in popularity. It 
is designed for those who, in conjunction 
with the regular literary course, wish to 
avail themselves of all the musical privi- 
leges offered, and the college is wise in 
thus making the obtaining of a degree de- 
pendent upon the strict academical work 
rather than upon proficiency in outside 
branches. What impresses one at Welles- 
ley is the union of unflagging, thorough 
work, with a spirit of buoyancy and real - 
enjoyment of all the delights of collegiate 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economicat 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. (Royal Baxina Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. ° 


THE ARKANSAS LIFE 


Away off in the sunny South, 




















in the far-away land of Arkansas, 
a talented littlke woman is holding 
entire editorial control of a big 
Sunday paper. 

The Arkansas Lire is an eight 
page paper of more than usual 


merit, published at Little Rock, 


with Lura E. Brown as its 
editor. It is well managed and 


deservedly popular, costs but $2 
per year, and bids fair to wina 
name for itself and its manage- 
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Little Rock, Ark. 
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We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only: 

To all members of Woman Suffrage 


Associations, — American, National, 
State and Local. 


To all members of W. C. T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To all registered women voters in 
municipal and school elections. 

To all teachers, artists, ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, and working- 
women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


SPECIMEN COPY 
FREAH! 


Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


The First Year, 
PA YABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Send in your Subscriptions to 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
8 Park Street, Boston. 


For further information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. 
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life.— Congregationalist. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
MY HOME. 
BY E. A. KINGSBURY. 


From my home on the grassy hill-top 
I looked with surprise and delight, 
For the western sunbeams were gilding 
The town with a color so bright 
That it seemed as if the rare glory 
That bathed every tree, roof and spire, 
Had suddenly fallen from Heaven; 
‘Twas surely ethereal fire! 


Then the sun went down in its splendor, 
The crickets chirped merry and loud, 

A dimness came over the landscape, 
The flowers with dews heavy were bowed ; 

When out from the coming darkness 
Flashed many electric lights ; 

The town was again bathed in brightness; 
And, charmed with these beautiful sights, 


With the peace and the light and the gladness 
Pervading the mountain and lea, 
I turned and re-entered the dwelling 
With a spirit quite joyous and free. 
And filled with the rapture of living 
’Mid scenes and surroundings so fair, 
‘Will the next life be better,” I asked, 
“Shall we be much happier there?” 
—Los Angeles, Cal, 
—— -+ee- — 


THE RIVIERA. 


BY 5. M. H. G. 











The eternal fastness of the mighty hills 
Uprising by the sea; 
The tremulous light whose radiance fills 
The gold.rimmed orange-tree ; 
The purple shadows as they chase the sun; 
The gently swaying vine; 
The course the full-sailed frigates run; 
The pale horizon line ; 
The white breasts of the swiftly circling gulls 
That sweep across our sight,— 
These are the charms by which our hearts are held, 
O land of pure delight! 
—Christian Register. 
———- —_#oo— 


THE TIDE. 


BY ALICE MEYNELL. 











As the inhastening tide doth roll, 

Dear and desired, upon the whole 

Long shining strand, and floods the caves, 
Your love comes, filling with happy waves 
The open seashore of my soul. 


But inward from the seaward spaces 
None know, not even you, the places 
Brimmed at your coming, out of sight— 
The little solitude of delight 

The tide constrains in dim embraces. 


You see the happy shore, wave-rimmed, 
But know not of the quiet dimmed 
Rivers your coming floods and fills, 

The little pools ’mid happier hills, 

My silent rivulets, over-brimmed. 


What, I have secrets from you? Yes. 
But, O my sea, your love doth press 
And reach in further than you know, 
And fills all these; and when you go 
There’s loneliness in loveliness. 
eee —— 


SEA-MOSSES. 


BY JULIA MILLS DUNN. 











Frail, delicate sea-moss, 

Born where the wild tides toss, 
Where pale pink coral clings, 
Where mermaids and sea-kings 
Sport, laughterless and mute, 
With dolphin, shark and newt, 
Or cleave the cool, green tide 

By the sea-serpent’s side— 
Crude, undeveloped thing, 
Created but to cling 

To some rude, ragged rock 

That breasts the ocean’s shock— 
What message have you brought 
Meet for a poet’s thought? 


Softly the silence stirred 

In answer to my word: 

“In Nature’s lowest forms, 

As highest, God’s love warms 

And thrills the universe ; 

In love all being stirs— 

The savage beast’s low cry, 

The poet’s threnody 

Are one, when once is shown 

God’s life in Nature’s own. 

From sea worlds up to suns 

One loving purpose runs ; 

Seas roll, worlds swing, stars shine 

By the same love divine 

That thrills my life and thine, 

My message, God’s—His, mine.” 
— Unity. 


4+ 
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MY MODERN GRANDDAUGHTER. 


BY KATE VIRGINIA DARLING. 





I am an old lady—no matter how old,— 
but not infirm; and I am also old-fash- 
ioned enough to prefer the old manners to 
the new. I never leanagainst the back of 
my chair, nor appear at the breakfast- 
table in my wrapper, and no one, except 
my maid, ever sees my curl-papers. I was 
brought up not to take my ease in public. 

But my granddaughter, Ethel, is very 
different. She says, ‘‘Oh, let’s be comfort- 
able, grandma!” She has “given up”— 
actually given up—wearing corsets. 

“They’re not hygienic, grandma.” 
“Hygienic” toa woman of my age, who 
never had a headache! 

‘*What kind of a figure do you expect to 
have?” I askéd, severely. ‘ 

“Grandma,” she answered, shaking her 
pretty head,—it is pretty,—‘‘my waist 
measures just three inches less than the 
Venus de Medici’s.” 

“Then all I can say is, that Miss de 
Medici would have been considered a very 
dumpy young woman in my day,” I an- 
swered. 

Ethel laughed. Times are sadly changed. 
The modern young girl laughs at her 
grandmother, and does many other curi- 
ous things. She learns curious things at 


school, too. One day she rushed home 
from school, her curls all flying in the 
breeze. 

“Grandma,” she cried, “I’ve learned 
something wonderful to-day! If you 
should cut your brachial artery”—— 

**But I don’t intend to eut my brachial 
artery at my time of life,” said I, with 
some dignity. 

“But if you should, grandma, I could 
stop the flow of blood instantly, and save 
your life. See here!” and before I knew 
what the child was doing, she had my arm 
all tied up in a knotted handkerchief, with 
a broom-stick twisted through one end so 
tight that I thought she would amputate 
it on the spot. That is a very strange 
sort of knowledge to give a young girl. 
It doesn’t seem ladylike. 

Then, too, she has such perfect self- 
relianee! Why, my granddaughter, Ethel 
Starr Raymond, sits down sometimes and 
looks into my eyes with such a level gaze, 
and talks to me with such entire reliance 
on the accuracy of her own views, that I 
might be the school-girl and she the old 
lady, for all the deference she pays to my 
views. Moreover, something that hap- 
pened recently gives the child a great ad- 
vantage over me; and as sure as I say, 
“Ethel, do be a litthe more feminine!” 
she has a roguish gleam in her brown 
eyes, and is sure to say: 

“But, grandma, if I must be so soft and 
feminine, what will you do if the ‘man-in- 
the-moon’ comes down again?” 

I suppose [ must tell the whole story. 

I have been a great traveller in my day 
—north, south, east and west. I haven't 
been to Africa yet, but there’s no telling 
but that | yet may round the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Last autumn, when Ethel took a bad 
cold, which gradually developed into 
bronchitis, I thought nothing of packing 
up and starting off for California with 
her. We stopped at a beautiful little 
town, situated in a valley not far from 
San Francisco Bay, with the soft hills of 
the Coast Range all around us, and taking 
a furnished house, settled down comforta- 
bly for the winter. 

Now I have spent a great deal of time 
in my life looking for somebody. Itisa 
Man. No matter how inconvenient it 
might be, neither heat nor cold, late hours 
nor early, company nor lack of company, 
could ever induce me to neglect the time- 
honored custom of looking for that man 
who hides under beds, shuts himself up in 
closets, folds himself up behind doors, or 
doubles up in dark corners, for the pur- 
pose of robbing and scaring peaceful and 
unprotected women. 

If all the precious hours that good 
women are forced to spend in this pursuit 
could be added up, turned into dollars, 
and put out at interest, I am sure they 
would pay the national debt, with some- 
thing left over to put in the bank. 

Well, the house we took for our Califor- 
nia winter was an old-fashioned, rambling 
house that had been “brought around the 
Horn in °49” in pieces, and was full of 
hiding-places. 

All around the front and sides were 
wide verandas, shaded by great acacia 
and evergreen trees; then the original 
house had various additions, wings and 
Ls up one step, or down two, or attached 
by long, narrow halls, full of dim outlines, 
that a lively fancy could easily turn into 
the shadow of a man. 

A stray black cat, which no persuasion in 
the way of sticks and stones could induceto 
retire, furnished many a nightly alarm, 
and caused a more thorough nightly 
search, 

My maid slept on the same floor with 
us, but the other servants, who, after the 
t fashion of the country, were both moon- 
eyed Chinese, roomed in a small detached 
house at the end of a large, neglected gar- 
den, beautiful with feathery locust-trees, 
fan palms, great rose-bushes, one or two 
orange-trees, and beds of brilliant flow- 
ers, which grew with the wild luxuriance 
of a semi-tropical climate. 

The garden was full of fragrant charms 
—and full of hiding-places. I never dared 
even look into it after dark. 

In the evenings—it Was now April— 
Ethel and I usually sat on the upper 
veranda, and there spent the hours, drink- 
ing in the soft, delicious air, and feasting 
our eyes, if it was moonlight, on the 
lovely landscape, the valley clad in the 
tender green of early spring. ‘The round- 
ed, waving outline of the Coast range was 
lighted up off in the western foot hills by 
the twinkling lights of a great turreted, 
pinnacled structure that looked like some 
beautiful castle, transported from a for- 
eign land, but was, alas! only an asylum 
for the insane. 

One night, about ten o’clock, when the 
early moon had already gone to sleep, 
and a soft darkness covered valley and 
hill, we went reluctantly to our rooms to 
prepare for the night’s rest. It was so 
pleasant that it gave a guilty sense of 
wasting time to spend it in sleep. 





I had just put on my soft flannel dress- 





ing-sack, and unpinned my hair—it is my 
own hair, too—ready fo? Ellen, my maid, 
to brush it out, when Ethel, with a light 
rap, opened the door, and stood there for 
a moment, framed in the dark wood-work; 
with the dusky hall for a background, 
looking ‘‘pretty as a picture.” 

She had put ona long white cashmere 
wrapper, let down her bright auburn hair, 
which fell in curling masses to her waist, 
and floated around her head like an aure- 
ola. A wax taper held high up in the air 
threw a bright light on the blooming face, 
the saucy nose, a little turned up, and the 
rosy mouth; the graceful folds of the 
cashmere congealed the fact that she has 
“no figure to speak of,” and altogether 
she looked so cunning that my heart 
warmed toward her, trying as are some of 
her ways. 

“Come, grandma!” said she, gaily. 
‘**We haven’t looked for the ‘man-in-the- 
moon’ yet.” 

This is a sportive name she used to de- 
note her cheerful scepticism on the subject 
of my fears. She isn’t afraid of anything. 
It doesn’t look well for a girl to be so 
courageous. In my time, girls were afraid 
of everything, even a mouse; nowadays 
they dissect mice. 

I caught up the poker, and Ethel seized 
a lawn-tennis racquet that had been laid 
aside for repairs; Ellen, my maid, brought 
up the rear of the column, armed with a 
large, ivory-backed hair brush, and alto- 
gether we had quite the air of that amus- 
ing painting of ‘'oby Rosenthal’s, **The 
Seminary Alarmed.” ® 

“Pll tell you what I shall do, grandma, 
if the ‘man-in-the-moon’ ever does come 
down,” said Ethel. ‘Just feel of my tri- 
ceps” (or biceps), and doubling up her 
arm, she put my hand on it to feel a place 
as hard as a door-knob. She got that go- 
ing to the gymnasium, climbing upstairs 
on her hands instead of her feet, throwing 
dumb-bells. just like a boy. I don’t ap- 
prove of such things. In my day girls 
danced the minuet. 

**T should just strike out from the shoul- 
der, 80.” 

And, suiting the action to the words, 
she ‘struck olit.” Away went the racquet 
right through the mirror, shivering it into 
a thousand fragments. We all stood 
aghast, but Ethel recovered herself at 
once. 

“T tell you, grandma, if I should do that, 
it would be the last of him, wouldu’t it? 
Come, let’s go on, and then I'll help Ellen 
gather up the fragments.” 

Here Ethel dropped on her knees, and 
explored with the offending racquet every 
nook and corner of the dim recess under 
the bed. 

‘*Mr. Nobody here now,” said she, get- 
ting up with flushed face and tumbled 
hair; *‘don’t say after this, grandma, that 
I’m not attentive.” - 

We then gave the closet a thorough in- 
vestigation, thumped on the walls with a 
poker, shook out the waterproofs, that are 
certain to look as if the sleeves were 
stuffed full of arms, looked in old shoe- 
boxes, and finally, standing up in a chair, 
I rummaged along a shelf running the 
length of the closet, where I was always 
afraid that some tramp would lay himself 
away through the day. 

Satisfied at last, we took up the line of 
march, in and out of the winding halls, up 
and down through vacant rooms, shaking 
old clothes, thumping dead walls, poking 
into broken boxes, and opening invalided 
trunks, until we reached the last room, a 
little bedroom, with a shelving roof, at 
the end of which was a low door, leading 
into a small closet, half-filled with a box 
of worm-eaten books. 

“Thus endeth the farce,” said Ethel, 
throwing wide the little door, and— 

‘There HE was! 

Low-browed, villainous, a shock of 
coarse black hair bristling on his head, a 
fierce black eye, glancing out of his head, a 
bunch of false keys in one hand, and a pis- 
tol in the other. 

Ethel entirely forgot: about ‘striking 
out from the shoulder.” 

As for me, the poker fell from my limp 
and trembling hand, and I said—of all the 
absurd things that a woman could say on 
such an occasion—I said, as if he were a 
long-expected friend, ‘‘H-o-w, how do you 
do?” 

At this strange salutation, a grim smile 
lurked round the corners of the man’s 
mouth. 

‘*Rather warm in here, thank you,” he re- 
plied, with a mocking air of politeness. 
‘“*With your permission, I’!l step out.” 

There was an ominous click of the pistol, 
and—the man stepped out. : 

“The Howly Virgin save us!” cried 
Ellen,—she wears a French cap, but speaks 
with a Dublin accent,—and she forthwith 
fell upon her knees, and began to tell her 
beads. 

The burglar wiped the drops of sweat 
from his ugly brow, and looked greedily 
at the diamond scarf-pin which fastened 
my lace kerchief. 

“Don’t be afraid, old lady,” said he, 





familiarly; “1 sha’n’t hurt you, but [’ll 
trouble you for that pin.” 

If it had been to save my life, I could 
not have moved my trembling hands; but 
Ethel stepped forward to unclasp it, and, 
if you'll believe me, that child was as cool 
as a December morning. 

‘First water,” said the burglar, grasp- 
ing the pin, looking at it, and then stuff- 
ing it into his pocket. 

‘Now, old lady, your watch.” That 
cut me to the heart, for Ethel’s grand- 
father had given me that watch for a wed- 
ding-present. It was set with pearls all 
around the face, and on the back, enam- 
elled in blue, was a forget-me-not, in small 
diamonds. I valued it next to my wed- 
ding-ring, but mercy! in a twinkling that 
went, too. 

**Rather thin,” said he, **but will do to 
melt up.” Dear me! I would almost as 
soon have my withered old heart melted 
up. 
**Now,” said he, turning to Ethel, ‘we'll 
take the bureau-drawers.”’ 

Ellen was lying on the floor, where she 
had gone from devotion to insensibility, 
so Ethel lighted the way back to my room; 
and, if ever a woman suffered, I suffered, 
while this thief’s coarse hands tossed about 
the cherished keepsakes of my life. 

“Spoiling the Egyptians,” said he, with 
clumsy wit. “And now, old lady, Vil 
take that bag of twenties you got at the 
bank this morning.” 

Too true! I had that very morning 
drawn a quarter’s income—all in double 
eagles. How had the wretch found it out? 
For a moment I hesitated, buf that omin- 
ous click! and quickly the canvas bag 
came from its hiding place, the middle of 
a long bolster, that I always slept on, The 
burglar counted it leisurely—he was in no 
hurry. 

*“*And now, little miss,” said he, ‘1’ll 
trouble you to show me the family silver.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Ethel 
led the wretch down the winding staircase, 
through the square hall, with its dark red 
walls, into the parlor, a dim, old-fashioned 
room, with a great, open fireplace, in 
which a wood-fire still smouldered on the 
brass andirons. 

On each side of the fireplace was an 
arched niche; one fiiled with the books of 
a small library, and in the other hung an 
exquisite copy of one of Raphael’s Madon- 
nas. Will you believe me? As his eyes 
caught sight of the virgin, this robber— 
his pockets full of stolen goods—made a 
sign of the cross, and muttered an Ave 
Maria. 

The parlor led into a long, oak-panelled 
dining-room, divided through the middle 
by acrimson portiere. Two large closets 
opened from it; one, the first, for china, 
and the other for the storage of the house- 
linen. ‘To my surprise, it was the door of 
this second closet that Ethel opened, and 
pointed to a black box, shoved back on the 
top shelf. Iremembered then that a small 
part of the family silver had been stowed 
there, to be used only in case of neces- 
sity ; the rest had been sent, by the family 
who owned the house, to the Safe Deposit. 

In the corner next the door was a step- 
ladder used for house-cleaning purposes. 
Just as the burglar seized this, a tremen- 
dous noise, like the tramping of armed 
men and the mad rolling of cannon-balls, 
made him drop the ladder and cock his 
pistol quickly. We thought of rescue, but 
the noise came from a colony of rats in 
possession of the neighboring attic. 

Seizing the ladder again, the burglar set 
it against the shelves in the farther corner 
of the closet, climbing heavily to the top 
of it, and laid his hand on the box, when, 
presto! change! quick as lightning, Ethel 
shut the door with a crash, turned the key, 
shoved the bolt, and there he was, a pris- 
oner. 

“I’ve got him, grandma! I’ve got him!” 
she cried. “I meant to get him all the 
time!” 

The man struggled like a caged lion. 
Kicks and blows rained on the door, curses 
loud and deep filled the little room; fran- 
tic poundings with his huge fists were 
thrown away on oaken planks felled in the 
old Bay State, and thoroughly seasoned 
by coming ‘‘around the Horn in °49.” 

But what should we do, now? 

Ellen, who, at the culmination of Ethel’s 
daring, had sat down on the floor, and 
bumped her head, not very gently, against 
the wall, now struggled to her feet, and 
we held a council of war. 

It was half-past eleven. The night was 
black, the streets dark; the supervisors 
had just decided, in a fit of economy,, not 
to light the street-lamps for the next six 
months. and our house was the only one 
in the fifty-yard lot forming the square. 
The garden was full of hiding-places, 
where some confederate might even then 
be lurking, ready to pounce upon us, if we 
ventured out. On the whole, it seemed 
best to hold our’ prisoner until morning, 
when we could arouse the Chinese servants 
and send for help. So we brought out the 
lamp and victualled the garrison. Ellen 
made some strong coffee over a spirit- 





lamp, and we sat there all night and wait. 
ed, paying little attention to the flerce 
threats and thundering blows against the 
walls that emphasized the rage of our cap. 
tive. 

With the first morning light, we aroused 
Ah Lung, the cook, and, having satisfied 
his moon-eyed wonder, sent out for the 
offivers of law, who soon had our prisoner 
handcuffed and caged in the county jail. 

You see now why I find it up-bill work 
to discipline my granddaughter Ethel. | 
have told you how she answers me when [ 
try to reprove her. But there’s one com- 
fort at least. ‘That man”—I have been 
laughed at a great deal of my life for 
looking for him—was ‘caught at last.” 
Youth’s Companion. 





FOREIGN EMIGRATION, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Much is said about restricting foreign 
emigration, and several bills have been in- 
troducedsin Congress to accomplish this 
purpose. But to me they all seem faulty. 
Another scheme is proposed by the 
Svenska Dagbladet, a Swedish paper of 
Minnesota, which thinks that all foreign- 
ers should be compelled to become natur- 
alized citizens within a limited period. 
Now, in my opinion, this is exactly what 
we do not want. This country has been 
controlled long enough by foreigners. It 
is our easy naturalization laws that are 
the cause of foreigners rushing to this 
country, where they can have political 
power, and the ignorant are seized upon 
by our baser politicians, and used to fur- 
ther their own selfish ends. 

An item in Thursday morning’s Bay 
City Tribune, of March 8, speaks for itself: 

“Since March 1, ninety-seven persons 
in Bay County have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens of this county. 
They will be eligible to vote at the next 
presidential election. Of this number 
fifty-four cannot write their names.” 

We have oftered premiums on foreigners 
long enough. I would suggest that Con- 
gress enact that all foreigners shall live 
here twenty-one years, the same as our 
own sons, before they can vote. This 
would give the children born here equal 
chances; and aliens would learn our ways 
and needs, and become educated before 
endowed with power. OLD SOL. 


~~ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION. 


A Wisconsin suftragist writes as fol- 
lows: 





MADISON, WIs., MARCH 22, 1828. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Among Prohibitionists just now a spirit- 
ed debate is raging as to the advisability 
of joining questions — prohibition and 
woman suffrage. In your columns of re- 
cent date | note a reference to that ques- 
tion. I hope suffragists will be fair to the 
Prohibition party in the matter, even if it 
refuses to commit itself to suffrage. For 
myself, being at once a suffragist and a 
prohibitionist, 1 should depreeate most 
sincerely, for the sake of each movement, 
auy attempt to link the two together. By 
so doing, we would gain no adherents for 
either, while we should drive from each 
many who would be its natural adherents, 
but could not support the other. 

What difference does it make at any 
rate? Without regard to the truth of 
either theory, they are in their outcome 
indissolubly connected. Given woman 
suffrage, and the liquor interest is fatally 
outnumbered, and they know it. They 
would know it from the results in Kansas 
and the Territories, if it had not already 
been known. On the other hand, it is the 
opposition of the liquor interest that suf- 
fragists dread. In Kansas women already 
have municipal suttrage; in Iowa the 
movement is strong, though no such ex- 
tensive suffrage work has been done there 
as in New York and Massachusetts; and 
this year seems likely to see some success 
in that State. Thosg two Western States 
are the very ones in which the power of 
the liquor interest has been most thor- 
oughly broken. 

oman suffrage and temperance are in 
their outcome inseparably bound together. 
The man who makes a prohibition speech 
is working for woman suffrage despite 
himself; the man who speaks for equality 
of political rights for women helps to 
bring on prohibition, though he speaks 


‘with a wine-glass in hishand. If the work 


is done, what difference whether it be 
done under the one banner or the other? 

Moreover, the joining of two questions 
places before men who agree with the 
majority on only one, the unpleasant al- 
ternative of rejecting what they believe 
right and just, or of supporting by impli- 
cation what they disapprove. It seems t0 
me that we should not place such a bur- 
den upon any one. This is not a question 
of the subordination of one movement (0 
another, but of the separation of tw? 
things not in principle connected. 

The late decision of the Wisconsit 
Supreme Court has been misunderst 
and most unfairly commented upon. N°? 
one would have rejoiced more than I at 4 
favorable decision. But [ heard more 
than half of the argument, and nothing 
could have been more plaiu than that the 
members of the court were anxious to 
fair. The judges are sworn to interpret 
the laws according to fixed legal princi 
ples, not according to their ideas of rigbt- 

pon those principles an overwhelming 
majority of the strongest suftragists i0 
the legal profession would, of necessity 
and not of choice, accept the decision 9 


just. The counsel made a magnificent al 


gument for the moral right, on the que 
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f legal tt was painfully ap 
pong vi vy oe ares ah The 
court have given all they had any right to 
give, and that the Legislature and the vot- 
ers intended to give, and the blame of the 
fact that the women of Wisconsin suffer 
the disfranchisement once termed tyranny, 
must rest upou those who had the legal 
right to give the suffrage—the voters of 

isconsin. M.E. W. 


(Our friend, “M. E. W.,” does not com- 

rehend the difference between a reform 
association and a political party. It is 
right and necessary for a reform associa- 
tion to limit itself to its one question. It is 
wrong and suicidal for a political party to 
doso. A party is a union of citizens to 
control the government in the interest of 
its citizens. The old parties are unions of 
men alone. The new parties of Temper- 
ance and Labor are unions of men and 
women. The life of the Prohibition party, 
especially, is largely in its women mem- 
bers. Its strength is in their enthusiastic 
and unselfish advocacy. Its weakness is in 
the fact of their enfranchisement. For the 
Prohibition party to ignore woman suf- 
frage is worse than a crime, it is a blunder, 
and if persisted in, would be suicide. It 
is as if a Geaeral should refuse to arm one- 
half his army and insist upon taking them 
into battle without weapons. 

The Prohibition party of Massachusetts, 
eleven years ago, recognized this fact by 
declaring: ‘That, hereafter, female citi- 
zens who are prohibitionists in principle, 
and who have the qualifications of age, 
residence, and education required of male 
voters, are invited to take part in the pri- 
mary meetings of our party, with an equal 
voice and vote in the nomination of candi- 
dates and the transaction of business.” 

By the adoption of this resolution the 
third-party prohibitionists of Massachu- 
setts are organically a woman suffrage 
party. Until this principle is adopted by 
the State and national organizations, the 
third party will have to bide its time. No 
new party of men alone, no new party 
without woman suffrage upon its banners, 
no new party which does not welcome 
women to its ranks and make their cause 
its own, will ever supplant the two 
great parties which to-day dominate the 
country. If the counsels of our friend, 
“M. E. W.,” should prevail, the Prohibi- 
tion party asa party would be forever a 
minority. 

We are not sure, however, that either 





prohibition or woman suffrage will be car-_ 


ried by a third party. In Maine and in 
Kansas, prohibition has been put into the 
State constitutions by the Republicans. It 
is not impossible that that party may do the 
same ere long in Iowa. Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. And 
prohibition, once established, will require 


woman suffrage for its enforcement. 
H. B. B.] 
ee Oe — 


OUT-DOOR REST A PRESSING NEED. 





Mrs. Whitehead’s article, urging out- 
door rest for women, touches a responsive 
chordin my heart. Nervousagitation pro- 
duces nervous exhaustion, and housework 
for six, with half of the six boys, is cer- 
tainly enough to agitate the one woman’s 
herves on whom they all depend, so that 
they call forcibly for help. I seldom go 
out in the fields in the summer without 
longing for a bed to cast myself down 
upon to rest, that is, when the ground is 
not dry enough to serve for the purpose, 
feeling too tired to stroll about and enjoy 
it. I live onafarm. I like it, if I can 
have leisure to enjoy it, but what thing is 
harder for a farmer's wife to attain? 

A friend of mine (a man to be sure) said 
to me one day, as we were looking off 
over the broad expanse of field and wood- 
land, with Wachusett in the distance, 
“With such a prospect before you, how 
can you ever be unhappy? It ought to 
inspire you and make you glad all the 
day.” “True,” I said; “but come with 
me, and catch an inspiration from the 
view where I stand, over the sink and the 
kitchen stove. I’d be light and gay, in- 
deed, if I could stand here and dream the 
time away, but work, which is so whole- 
Some in proper amounts, when dealt out 
too largely, haunts us like a spectre, and 
pursues us relentlessly, so that we have no 
eyes for the beautiful when led out to see; 
feeling. as Mrs. Browning expresses it in 
The Cry of the Children :’ 

‘It : cared for any meadows, it were merely 

0 drop down in them and sleep,’ 
oo weary for anything else. Some- 
times I think there is in this life no rest, 
or the weary workwoman at least, and 
J long to loose these pilgrim shoon 
ae early worn and grimed) with sweet, 
Ti aacethly touch to these tired feet, 
Y8 go out which now go on. 

From how many does this wearisome 
rhe up, till I should almost think the 
Nes rg compassionate heart would 
time , However, at last, in His own good 
=n ey: giveth His beloved sleep,”’and 

Tha Praise Him while our days go on.” 
' Ve a dear, good aunt, who will read 
sé lines, who has neither chick nor 


nlig who J 
Sa hay counsels me in this wise: ‘*As 









© no girls, you must teach your 





boys to do girls’ work.” Good doctrine, 
and a duty for mothers, but added duties 
are not comforting when the back seems 
ready to break and every nerve quivering, 
the legitimate outcome of too many duties. 
My experience with boys is, it is easier al- 
most always to do the work myself than to 
give it into the hands of a boy to do, 
though I conesientiously require in-door 
work from them. When I decide to call 
on them, they must first be found, not ai- 
ways an easy thing to do, especially where 
they have the run of a two-hundred acre 
farm ; then, their objections to in-door con- 
finement must be met and argued down. 
Just here | fancy I hear some one remark : 
‘Her boys are not under wholesome re- 
straint.” I’ll plead guilty, and only say it 
takes time and strength to do justice when 
training children. Where one has to be 
cook, nursery-maid and general house- 
keeper, something must be left undone. 
The greatest objection to outdoor rest is to 
find time; but, as she says, it ought to be 
done ; the body is of more account than rai- 
ment, and as certuinly needs repairing, but 
how grudgingly we give the half-hour to 
the more essential repair of the body—the 
half-hour which, if we had spent it darn- 
ing stockings, we should have feit a clean 
conscience—we have become so used to 
putting the less before the greater, that we 
almost feel guilty if we take one moment 
for rest. This comes, naturally enough, 
from the press and strain of work that ap- 
pears to be allotted tous. This is not al- 
ways easy to remedy. It is not always 
easy to get help in the country, and when 
gotten, doesn’t always prove to be help. 
Then, again, one must work early and late, 
and economize in every conceivable way 
to keep straight with the world and keep 
off the disastrous mortgage, and in the end 
it appears life has cost more than it has 
come to. We see it in the lengthened vis- 
age, in weakened physical frames, dwarfed 


intellects and contracted souls. 
ALM. 8. 


—+oe- —- 

One of the most consistent prohibition- 
ists in Iowa isaclergyman who refused to 
marry a couple because the groom-elect 
was a saloon-keeper. 
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OCHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE STATE OF TULAIT. 


BY EUDORA 8S. BUMSTEAD. 








In spite of mamma’s reproachful eyes 
She was always, always late to rise; 
And late at breakfast and dinner and tea, 
And late at school and at church was she: 
Till at last after going too late to bed 
A wonderful dream came into her head, 
With stories weird 
And with warnings great, 
Of a place to be feared; 
’Twas the State of Tulait. 
O dear! 
How crazy and queer 
Was the careless State of Tulait! 


She thought she had strangely and suddenly come 
To King Bizzibee in the land of Hum, 
Who eyed her gravely, and said, “Alas! 
She rose too late to look in the glass. 
Her buttons are wrong, and her collar is gone, 
And, worst of all, there’s her night-cap on! 
By this I know 
Of her horrible fate; 
She is bound to go 
To the State of Tulait. 
Ah me! 
*Tie sad to see 
Fair maids in the State of Tulait. 


“Would you like to know what the farmers do 
In the State of Tulait? I'll tell you true: 
They dally and dream in the spring-time sweet, 
They plant their crops in the harvest heat, 
They hoe their corn in the frosty fall, 
And winter finds them with nothing at all. 
You'll hunger and thirst, 
And want and wait, 
And that isn’t the worst 
In the State of Tulait. 
Oh, no! 
And yet you'll go 
To the desolate State of Tulait. 


**Would you like to know what will happen to you 
In the State of Tulait? I'll tell you true: 
You’ll go to the show at the end of the fun; 
To the concert hall when the music is done; 
You’ll come to the table too late for the pie; 
And you’ll see the parade when it’s just gone by. 
You’ll never be wise 
Nor rich nor great; 
No fortune lies 
In the State of Tulait. 
Oh, why 
Did you choose to try 
The sorrowful State of Tulait? 


‘*Would you like to know what your fate will be 
In the State of Tulait? Ah, listen to me: 
You wili long in vain for your native land; 
Your speedy return will oft be planned; 
You'll hurry and strive with might and main, 
But you’ll NEVER be able to catch the train! 
So you'll sob and cry, 
And worry and wait, 
And you’ll live and die 
In the State of Tulait. 
For nevermore 
Can you leave the shore 
Of the terrible State of Tulait.” 
At this she woke, so great was her fright, 
And she saw the gleam of the morning light : 
*Twas the first pale gleam, but she bravely rose, 
And quickly and carefully donnéd her clothes; 
“For oh,” she said, “‘I could never endure 
To live in that horrible place, I’m sure! 
No longer I’m bound 
For the State of Tulait ; 
And I'll never be found 
In the State of Tulait. 
No! No! 
I never will go 


| tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 


A MISSIONARY CAT. 


Iam rather afraid of wonderful stories. 
Mr. Comber, when he was in England, 
told some friends how upon one occasion 
a big crocodile rushed at a boat he was in 
and attacked it. A little later on, one of 
the very good friends of the Congo Mis- 
sion said to him, “You must not try to 
make us at home believe that a crocodile 
would attack a boat twenty-six feet long.” 
‘My dear friend,” said he, ‘that is noth- 
ing; I have seen them rush at the steamer, 
and that is seventy feet long.” Another 
wonderful but unfortunate story is one 
which, no doubt, a great many of you 
know. I have got a secretary-bird, which 
our boys nicknamed ‘“Chickabiddy,” a 
big fellow, standing about four feet high, 
and it picks up no bad living at the sta- 
tion, for it eats fowls and chickens. When 
Mr. Bentley’s monkey died, Chickabiddy 
swallowed it. Nobody saw Chickabiddy 
swallow the monkey, but the monkey’s 
tail being longer than Chickabiddy’s throat 
a bit of it hung outside, so we know where 
the monkey had gone. One day, after 
Chickabiddy had been distinguishing him- 
self very much, having gobbled up a lot 
of young ducks—and, indeed, having so 
misbehaved himself that Mr. Comber said 
Chickabiddy was on a prowl, looking out 
for a baby—he managed to swallow a live 
kitten; not a little one, but a good-sized 
one. Nobody saw him swallow the kit- 
ten, and the kitten’s tail was not’so long 
as the monkey’s tail, so it did not hang 
outside; but the boys in the Bible class in 
the next room plainly heard the kitten 
mewing inside the maw bf the bird. Mr. 
Comber seized Chickabiddy, opened his 
mouth, aud sure enough there was the tip 
of the kitten’s tail, and he was just in time 
to catch hold of it, and thus rescue the 
poor victin. Dr. Leslie called upon us 
that afternoon, and we told him how 
Chickabiddy had swallowed the kitten. 
He was so much interested that he asked 
us to give him the kitten so that when he 
went down the country he might produce 
itasa witness. We gave him the kitten, 
and heard nothing of it until some months 
later, when Dr. Leslie came to me witha 
very woful face, and said: **Mr. Gren- 
fell, you did me a bad turn when you gave 
me that kitten. I have been all through 
the Russo-Turkish War, and in the cam- 
paign against Arabia, and I have told 
many wonderful tales, but I never got 
into half the disrepute I have done about 
your story of the missionary cat.” You 
can, therefore, understand how it is that I 
am rather afraid of wonderful stories.— 
The Rev. George Grenfell, of the Congo 
River. 








A GREAT BATTLE 


Is continually going on in the human system. 
The demon of impure blood strives to gain vic- 
tory over the constitution, to ruin health, to drag 
victims to the grave. A good reliable medicine 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the weapon with 
which to defend one’s self, drive the desperate 
enemy from the field, and restore peace and 
bodily health for many years. Try this peculiar 
medicine. 





For novelties in gloves, always go to Miss 
Fisk, 53 West Street. 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST is 0 peies substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
mes, 


which, owing to the construction of the bone 


as made for Ladies and Misses, boned ~ 
of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
port is provided 
Soft Waists, as made for nm and 
rtions and requirements of 

from the 


PRICES. 
Style ~ Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............+ oo00$1.75 
id it) ty “ 2. 


Bone Front onl 
Laced Back, Boned Front an’ 
Whole Back oot Bones 


eee eneee 
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t. 
t of price, and if not satlefactory, 
own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'| & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
pe peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
gauze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Unshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely .upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. LT. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 

ON THE 

Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also ot A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Avy 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


E YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 


DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILOREN. 
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IS A POSITIVE CURE 





For all those Painful Complaints and Weak s 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, ali Ovarian bles, Infl tion and Ulcera- 





and is to the Change of Life. 
It wil! dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera! 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will-at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freelyanswered. Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure ipati 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 











DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesfay 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. oreugh 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop S8t., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty, Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, juditiously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
posters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 
rom 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 














WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
terms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N. College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia- 
Otlers graduate and undergraduate courses in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo- 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, including Gothic and Old High German, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
including Botany, and lectures on philosophy. Gym- 
nasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathe- 
— History and Biology. For Program address 
as above. 








COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction. 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures............ soeses 8 85.00 - 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ eocccce eeeeccees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......... 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but one . 5.00 
BOMSNRISR WSSscccccccccccccss secs eee 00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Massa, 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three Jeg graded course. Lectures, Gutenee, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 8tu- 


dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and > gensarion of New York. 
nouncements and in 


For an 

‘ormation apRly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





Editors and Publishers: | 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE S. BIGELOW. 





Specimen Copy Free. 





31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 





by CLARA BEWICK CoLBy. are 
on the 
his f 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 








[TRADE-MARK.| 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberr 


Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
repared especially for those who object to Pork 
round of disease in the animal, and filth in 
and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 


and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
web. Philadelphia, Washington, an 
vening 


a many inter- 
nts. 
For circulars and price-lists, address 

W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 


Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 








biliousness, and torpidity of the liver. 25 cts per box, 





One step to the State of Tulait.” 
‘ — Youth’s Companion. 





——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


Are the BEST. 


KCENICS 
LIVER 
PILLS 


BROWN & CO.’sS 


WINE OF COCA 


For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 


liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. ®1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
PEERLESS DYES 


Soup By Drugessts. 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL OOUNOIL. 


(Continued from Fifth Page.) 

on the “Industrial Gains of Women Dur- 
ing the Last Half Century;” Anna M. 

orden, Worthy Master of Vineland 
Grange No. 11, on ** Women in the Grange,” 
and Hulda B. Loud, of Rockland, Mass., 
on *Women in the Knights of Labor.” 
Helen Campbell, vice-president of the 
American Sociological Society, was not 
resent, but sent a paper on “The Work- 
ng-women of To-day.” Mrs. Lita Barney 
Sayles, secretary of the same society. had 
a paper on ‘‘Co-operation the Law of the 
New Civilization.” Mrs. Leonora M. 
Barry, organizer of Knights of Labor, 
holding credentials from 'T. V. Powderly, 
spoke on **What the Knights of Labor are 
doing for Women.” Mrs. Esther L. War- 
ner, for epg A years a farmer in Nebras- 
ka, spoke on ‘*Women as Farmers.” Mrs. 
Dow, president of the Street Car Railroad 
Company. of Dover, N. H., was called 
upon, and made a brief address. Mrs. 
Harriet H. Robinson spoke on ‘Factory 
Girls.” Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, presi- 
dent of Sorosis, gave an account of the 
Lowell Offering, and Miss Anthony gave 
her own experience of ‘*Work in a Fac- 
tory.” 

Miss Hulda B. Loud read a communica- 
tion from the Federation of Labor Unions 
of the District of Columbia, deprecating a 
remark of Mrs. Stanton’s as contrary to 
the views of ‘organized labor.” They add: 
‘We discountenance and by no means 
tolerate acts of violence to persons or 
property on the part of our members, and 
we have neither affiliation or sympathy 
with associations that do so.” 


Wednesday Evening Session. 
Miss Anthony presided. ‘the topic was 
“THE PROFESSIONS.” 


Prof. Rena E. Michaels, of Evanston, 
Tli., Dean of the Woman’s College of the 
Northwestern University, spoke on 
‘**Women as Educators;” Mrs. Laura C. 
Holloway, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on‘* Women 
in Journalism ;”’ Dr. Sarah Hackett Steven- 
son, of Chicago, on *‘Women in Medicine.” 
Miss Maud Powell executed a beautiful 
violin solo. Mrs. Stanton expressed her 
delight in listening to the young girl, and 
her joy that the world is now willing to 
welcome the talent of women in every de- 
partment. ‘When woman walks beside 
man in government the march of civiliza- 
tion will be immeasurably quickened.” 
Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, of Nebraska, 
spoke on **Woman in Law;” Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, on ‘**Woman in the Ministry ;” 
Mrs. Martha R. Field, of New Orleans, on 
the ‘*Woman’s International Press Asso- 
ciation;” Mrs. Amelia Hadley Mohl, of 
Washington, D. ©., on **The Woman's Na- 
tional Press Assoviation ;” Mrs. Matilda B. 
Carse, of Chicago, on **The Woman’s Tem- 
perance Publication Association.” Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, of Beatrice. Neb., called 
attention to the Woman's Tribune; also 
speaking kindly of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL and Justitia. She closed by reading a 
poem by Mrs. Dare, of Chicago. A paper 
on **Women in Journalism,” by Mrs. Mar- 
ion McBride, secretary of the Women’s 
International Press Association, was re- 
ceived too late to be read at this session. 


Thursday Morning Session. 


Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage presided. The 
topic was 
“ORGANIZATION.” 


Mrs. I. B. Hooker offered prayer. Miss An- 
thony read a telegram from England as 
follows: ‘*Follow John Bright’s yesterday 
Birmingham key-note. Proclaim Anglo- 
American Federation.” A letter was re- 
ceived from Miss F. Henrietta Muller, of 
London, also a telegram from women of 
San Francisco, sending “greeting and best 
wishes for a successful Council ;” also one 
from Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Stanton, resident in Europe. 
Mrs. Gage made the opening address. 
Mrs. Julia Wurd Howe spoke on “The 
Power of Organization;’ Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, on the ‘Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women;” Mrs. Abby Mor- 
ton Diaz, of Boston, on the **Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union;” Mrs. 
Marilla M. Hills, of Dover, N. H., on 
‘“‘Missionary Work of the Free Baptist 
Church.” Miss UC. K. Fredericksen, of 
Copenhagen, reported for the **Danish 
Women’s Union for the Protection of 
Young Girls and Lonely Women,” also for 
the ‘Danish Women’s Association.” Fan- 
ny Zampini Salazaro, editor of La Ras- 
segna Femminile, contributed’a paper on 
**Woman’s Condition in Italy.” Mrs. M. 
Louise Thomas, of New York, gave a his- 
tory of Sorosis, and read a letter from the 
Crown Princess of Denmark. Mrs. Jennie 
C. Croly (Jennie June), of New York, 
spoke on ‘United Womanhood.” Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, spoke 
on **Women’s Organizations.” Miss Fran- 
ces E. Willard spoke of the ‘‘Power of 
Organization among women.” Miss An- 
thony read a note from the White House, 
in response to one from herself. It was 
signed by Secretary Lamont, and said that 
President and Mrs. Cleveland would re- 
ceive the delegates and visitors to the 
Council on Friday afternoon. Miss Ap- 
thony paid a high compliment to Miss 
Rachel G. Foster, to whose labors she as- 
scribed the success of the Council. It had 
surpassed her most sanguine expectations. 
All the other organizations here represent- 
ed were the outgrowth of the woman suf- 
frage movement. 


Thursday Evening Session. 
Miss Anthony presided. ‘The topic was 
“LEGAL CONDITIONS.” 


Mrs. Barney offered prayer. Mrs. Lillie D. 
Blake, president of New York W. S. A., 
spoke on **Woman’s Legal Disabilities ;” 

rs. Alice Seatcherd, delegate of Edin- 
burgh National Society for Woman Suf- 
frage, on ‘‘Legal Conditions of Women in 
the Three Kingdoms ;” Miss Alice Fletcher, 
Special Indian Agent under the Severalty 
Bill, on the “Legal Conditions of Indian 








Women.” Miss Anthony introduced an 
Indian woman, ‘‘Princess Viroqua,” who 
said a few words. Miss Anthony announced 
that Dr. Ruth M. Wood, who wag to have 


given a paper that evening, would be heard 
next morning instead. rs. Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage spoke on ‘Law in the Family.” 


Mrs. Icy Stone spoke on the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Law, and the un- 
equal position of wives in regard to the 
family property. 


Friday Morning Session. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, vice- 
president of the National W. S. A. for 
Illinois, presided. ‘The topic was 

SOCIAL PUEITY. 

This meeting of the Council was for wom- 
ev only. Mrs. Harbert made an introduc- 
tory address. Mrs. E. L. saxon, vice- 
president N. A. of Tennessee, followed. 
Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, of the Interna- 
tional Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, and associate 
editor of the Philanthropist, spoke on ‘*The 
Work of the Federation.” A_ letter on 
this subject was received from Mrs. Jose- 
phine Butler, and papers were contributed 
by Mrs. Lucinda Chandler and Mrs. Car- 
oline M. Brown. Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
delegate from the Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Society for Woman Suftrage.§spoke 
on “Protective Work Among Young 
Girls in England.” A poem of greeting 
to the Council, written by Mrs. Chant, was 
read by Miss Anthony. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Caroline M. ‘I’. Frazar, del- 
egate of the Moral Education Association ; 
Dr. Caroline B. Winslow, editor of the 
Alpha; Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck, vice- 
president N. A. for Massachusetts; 5. Ma- 
gelsson Groth, of Norway, and Miss Fran- 
ces E, Willard. It was voted to telegraph 
greetings to Mrs. Priscilla Bright Mec- 
Laren, Mrs. Elmy, Mrs. Jacob Bright, 
Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, Queen Victoria, 
the Empress of Germany, and the Crown 
Princess of Denmark. ‘I'he session closed 
by singing ‘‘America.” 


Friday Evening Session. 
Miss Anthony presided. ‘The topic was 
POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 

Rev. Amanda Deyo, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., offered prayer. Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker read a paper on the ‘*Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Women of the 
United States.” Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of 
Iowa, spoke on “Women in Politics;” 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson, of Massachusetts, on 
‘Political Parties and Woman Suffrage;” 
Miss Martha A. Everett, of Massachusetts, 
on the **Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association.” Rev. Annie H. Shaw gave her 
own experience of trying to vote for 
school committee under the Massachusetts 
Law. Mrs. Anna Randall Dieh!l, of New 
York, read a poem, entitled ‘The Flag at 
Half Mast,” by Helen Cook. Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, president Kansas E. S. A., spoke 
on “Municipal Suffrage in Kansas.” Mrs. 
Ella M. 8. Marble, president Minnesota 
W.S. A. and Minneapolis W. S. A., vice- 
president of Central W. C. T. U., superin- 
tendent of W. C. I’. U. work in State Re- 
form School, and secretary White Cross 
Society, made a brief address. Frances E. 
Willard closed the session with an address 
on **Woman Suflrage.” 


Saturday Morning Session. 
It wasa 
CONFERENCE OF PIONEERS. 

Miss Anthony presided and made the in- 
troductory address. John W. Hutchin- 
son sang. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Black- 
well, Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Robert Purvis, Miss Mary Grew, Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, and Hon. 5. C. Pom- 
eroy. Mrs. Ormiston Chant sang ‘*The 
Lost Chord.” Baskets of flowers were 
brought to the platform by Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Mrs. Harriette R. Shat- 
tuck, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, and Miss 
Rachel G. Foster. After a complimentary 
address by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, the 
flowers were presented to Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Luey Stone, Mrs. 
Gage, Mrs. Howe, and Mrs. Livermore. 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw, in behalf of the 
Presentation Committee, then gave a gold 
monogram pin to Miss Foster, with an ap- 
preciative address in recognition of her 
valuable work in getting up the Council. 
Miss Anthony called upon various pio- 
neers and others on the platform to rise, 
one by one, while she spoke briefly of their 
services. Miss Anthony made the closing 
address. John Hutchinson sang, and the 
audience adjourned, after singing Auld 
Lang Syne. A full report of Pioneer's 
Day will appear next week. 


Saturday Evening Session. 
Miss Anthony presided. The topic was 
POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 


Helen H. Gardener spoke on “Sex in 
Brain,” and was followed by Mrs. Ashton 
Dilke, delegate Newcastle (England) 
Women’s Liberal Assoviation, and others. 


Sunday Afternoon Session. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony presided over a 
RELIGIOUS SYMPOSIUM. 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage spoke on 
‘Women in the Early Christian Church,” 
and Rey. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell on 


“Science and Religious Truth.” 


Sunday Evening Session. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace spoke on the 
“Moral Power of the Ballot;” and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton made the closing 
address. 








“Can’t eat a thing.” Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
a wonderful medicine for creating an appetite, 
regulating digestion, and giving strength. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor: 

Please inform one yontans Chas 5 Beeb § bee 
above named disease. ng 

timely use thousands of less cases have 

anently cured. I shall be glad to send two 

of my remedy rree to any of your read- 


ers who have = if they send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Siocum, M, C, 


181 Pear! St.. New York. 





ReGarvine the work of the Hub Carpet and 
Plush Renovating Company, advertised in our 
columns, we are pleased to publish from a well- 
known firm the following letter : 


Gentlemen,—I fee! that I must say something 
about the work you bave just finished at my 
house. Mrs. K. is more than pleased, and you 
can rest assured that I am, for more reasons than 
one, as the dining-room carpet would have been 
replaced by a new one, on account of its soiled 
condition, while now I find myself in possession 
of the old carpet made ‘‘to all appearances” just 
as good as new. I don’t quite understand bow 
it can be, but the colors in all the carpets are 
brighter and handsomer than when new. ‘*Won- 
ders will never cease,” and I cannot help saying 
“Long live Renovo,” and may every housekeeper 
learn of its wonderful qualities. Of the Rugs 
which you cleaned, two had been discarded, but 
now they are again in as good condition as ever, 
and I think even better, for both Rugs and Car- 
pets are soft as velvet. Moths and millers have 
disappeared entirely, and I feel that houseclean- 
ing is done, and that, too, without one particle of 
work. I have said my say and I have not said 
half as much as 1 would like to. There is only 
one thing more, and that is, the measurement, 
according to bill, is not large enough; it should 
be 110 yards instead of 100 yards, leaving one 
dollar your due, which please find enclosed. 

Respectfally yours, HatLtetr & Davis Co. 


You should examine the new gloves at Miss 
Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 9, 3.30 P. M. Miss Heloise Edwina Hersey 
will read a paper on “The Modern Novel and Its 
Relation to the Modern Woman.” 








Sunday Notice,—April 8, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M. 
Mrs. A. C. Lee will read a paper on “The New 
Church and Its Teacuiugs.” Biackboard Talk by 
Mrs. K. G. Wells at 2 P. M. Rooms open at 12 
o'clock. 





Mrs. A. C. Lee will speak on “Marriage” at the 
next ‘“‘Mother’s Meeting’ of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, April 3, at 3 P. M. 





Wanted.—Any woman out of employment and 
anxious to earn money, will please call at the 
Woman’s Journal office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
Applicants must be energetic, industrious, and of 
pleasant address. Inquire for Miss Charlotte Allen. 


Wanted.—By an experienced and thoroughly 
capable woman, a position as assistant matron in 
institution, or housekeeper in | where one 
servant is kept. Best of references. Inquire, for a 
week, of Miss Wilde, at this office. 


Wanted—A situation as housekeeper, or compan- 
ion for an invalid. Also to do plain sewiug and but- 
ton-holes. Address Mrs. A., Woman's OURNAL. 
References given. 





Seamstress—By the day or week, at reasonable 
terms. All kinds of sewing, trimming and finishing 
costumes after leaving dress-maker’s hands. Also 
odd jobs of stitching and repairing. Children’s 
clothes fitted and finished. Address Miss B., 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. , 





Lessons in French, Latin, German and English. 
Clear, helpful teaching and rapid progress for pupils 
of all ages. Apply from 2 to4 P. M., or address by 
letter, room 11, No. 11 Hamilton Place. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY cteresuperior aa. 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


Industrial Home School for Girls, 
PINE OLIFF COTTAGE, DEDHAM, MASS 
Address the Principal, 
ea. LL. W. WILLSOWN. 
GIOVANNI B. RONCONT, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE,N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Ubser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 














Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI8S HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 


St, Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, oa 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 
rivate families for the accommodation of the mem- 
ers of the Institute. 
For further information, address 


MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


“Every Summer Delight,” in a quiet Farm Home. 
High, healthful location, fine scenery, plenty of 
milk, cream, fruits, &c. Special opportunities also 
for study of Languages, Literature and Art. The 
proprietor is in Boston for a few days, and will re- 
nny personally to applicants addressing W. B. F., 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


GLOVES FOR SPRING 


A full line of Party and Wedding Gloves at 


“The Red Glove,” 53 West Street. 
MISS M. F. FISK. 


RAND & CRANE, 


JEWELLERS. 


3 PARE STREZT. 
Constantly in receipt of novelties pertaining to 
. their business. 














‘Vhe strongest thing on earth to day, 
Is known as Uptonrs Glue, 


So purchase Some without delay “S 


prove this saying true. 4 


UPTON’S LIQUID FISH GLUE 


GELATINE 
and SAND PAPER, 


is made by a New 
Process and is supe- 


oe 
wet . 


-_ 


rior in Adhesive and Keeping Oualities to all others, If your dealer does not_keep 
it, send 15 Cents for sample bottle to GEO, UPTON, Manufacturer, Loston, Mass, 





The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS: 

LUCY 8TONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VUGL, Advertising Agent. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton, 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances #. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





MRS. 


Chel, Leto 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. 


Caring Overcoats, 


Ready for immediate use, 
In Our Retail Clothing Department. 








Ww: have taken special pains this season in manu- 

facturing an exceptionally choice stock of 
fine Overcoats for Spring wear. 

A large proportion of the lots are made from for- 
eign goods, manufactured expressly for, and im- 
ported by, ourselves, and are such as are not to 
be found elsewhere. 

The greatest degree of care has been taken with 
regard to the proper shrinking of the materials be- 
fore cutting, the selection of suitable trimmings, 
and the quality of workmanship—all the work being 
done in our own work-shops on the premises, by ex- 
perienced hands, under careful supervision. 

Our customers are assured that garments may be 
selected from this stock which will be as satisfactory in 
every respect as though made to order—the price be- 
ing from five to ten dollars less on each garment 
than for the same materials when made up to meas- 
ure. 

The general range of prices is from $12 to $28— 
the latter price for best West-of-England goods, with 
rich, durable silk lining. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


DON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 


The “RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 

. The first and original process 
started in Angust, 16884. By this process all dirt is re- 
moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant and is M proof. Many testimo- 
nials from prominent Boston families and firms can be 
shown. Send postal or call, and we will give estimates. 
Beware of imitations. 


ADDRESS 


“HUB RENOVATING COMPANY, 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 
Formerly 137 Pearl Street. 
The “Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 











LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P, M,) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


BOSTON MENDING BUREAU 


13 TREMONT ROW, ROOM 16, 


All kinds of mending thoroughly done. Garments 
made, renovated and re-made at reascnable prices 
Orders solicited for work at residence. 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 














Hours for Meals: 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A, M. 


| TABLE EXCELLENT. 
LUNCH, 12102 P.M. 


Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day, 
MRS. D, S. STOCKHAM, 


PROPRIETOR, 


DINNER, 6 to7 I. M. 
Same Hours on Sundays: 





SHOPPING. 


Parties living at a distance from shopping centres 
will find it for their advan ‘e to eortes Sed with 
the Subscriber. Having considerable experience, can 
guarantee that all orders will be executed promptly 
and with taste and economy. Particular attention 
ziven to the selection of Dry and Fancy Goods, 
also materials for Artistic Needle - work, &c. 
All orders must be accompanied by cash. Commission 
8 per cent. Miss M » Woman’s Journal 
Office, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, References 
—Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. Annie H. Shaw: Address as 
above. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


The Boston Publishing Company, Boston, Mass., 
for the BNA W Boor to ladies to get up a club 
or the K PROTECTION 
AND FREE ADE. We will give to any 
ady who will send us three subscribers, A Pair of 
Hand-Sewed Fine Shoes, which retail for #4.00. 
These shoes took the prize at the last Mechanica 
Fair, held in Boston, 1887. We want an agent in 
every school district. One agent sold 10 books in 
the first half-day. Outfit free on receipt of stamp. 
Books and shoes delivered free in any part of the U.S. 











LEWANDO’S 


(7 TEMPLE PLACE. 
DRESSES 


DYED OR CLEANSED WHOLE. 


GRAPE RESTORED. 
SE ATH Fes DYED. CLEANSED 


AND CURLED. 
Send for our New Price-List. 


» TH LARCE DEMAND 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


Misses and Children 
a oa to unprincipled 









NEW YORE 
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SONNE 


BY T. V 


Liglit of dim mornings 
Balm for all ailment: 
Comrade of those wi 

(Ways that grow lonel 

Tonic for fears, check 
Nurse, whose calm h 
Kind but resistless, o 

Mart, where high wisd 

Gardener, whose touch 
The thorns endure; s 

Searchest with probes, 

given; 
Spell that knits frien 

Tyrant relentless o’er o 
Oh, can it be thine ot 
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